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VARIA 
FUTURISM 


T may surprise, it may even shock, some of our readers that we devote 

the principal space of a whole number of Portry anp Drama to the 
publication of matter in a certain degree representative of a term at 
present closely, in faét almost exclusively, associated with that group of 
young Italian rebels led by the famous Marinetti. Our motives are twofold. 
Firstly, a movement which has obtained such wide notoriety legitim-tely 
demands study and consideration. Secondly, we claim ourselves, also, to be 
futurists. Itconcerns us not that within the fortifications of Chelseathe word 
Futurism be gasped or growled to denote the art of the excitable young men 
who exhibited their daubs in Sackville Street, were laughed at for three 
months, and pocketed a little fortune at the expense of an unsympathetic 
yet gaping public ; nor that to the average Streatham mind it spell all the 
horrors of rebel thought and ragged verse, and its mere whispered articula- 
tion seem to ring a menace to the noble and sacred traditions of English 
poetry. Futurism, indeed, is at war with tradition ; but its activities, in our — 
conception, are confined neither to Italy nor to Sackville Street ; it is repre- 
sented neither by rebel thought nor ragged verse : it is an attitude of mind, 
a condition of soul—it exists ultimately in a world of thought, imagination, | 
and hope. Long ago, before we had heard of the Italian Movement, we 
conceived the desire to “ serve, worship, and obey the beautiful Future.” 
Nietszche, whom ‘Marinetti light-heartedly repudiates, again and again, in 
fierce language, has commanded us unflinching loyalty to the earth. The 
first principles of our Futurism are : 

I. To forget God, Heaven, Hell, Personal Immortality, wad to remem- 
ber, always, the earth. 

II. To lift the eyes from a sentimental contemplation of the past, and, 
though dwelling in the present, nevertheless, always, to live, in the future 
of the earth. 

Let no supercilious philosopher r raise his eyebrows ; we are not hypothe- 
sising progress, nor an eventually perfect earth. The thought of perfectitude 
is odious to us: we reject it utterly. Futurism chiefly asks of man that, 
instead of walking backwards with eyes of regret fixed on the past, he turn 
round and walk face forward, in love of the future. 
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MARINETTI 


HE Italian futurist movement was founded about five years ago. For 
a complete explanation, a frank, perhaps glaring, and certainly often 
laughable exposition of its nature and aims, we will refer our readers to 
Marinetti’s treatise, Le Futurisme (Sansot, Paris, 1910). Meanwhile it may 
be of interest to quote some of the more energetic phrases from the first 
Manifesto published in the Figaro of February 2oth, 1909: 
We will sing the love of danger, and the habit of energy and fearlessness. 


The foundations of our poetry shall be courage, audacity, and revolt. 
We announce that the splendour of earth has become enriched by a new beauty, 


the beauty of Speed. . 
All beauty is based on 1 strife. There can be no masterpiece otherwise than aggres- 
sive in character. Poetry must be a violent assault against unknown forces to 


overwhelm them into obedience to man. 

_ We will sing the great multitudes furious with work, pleasure, or revolt; the 
many-coloured and polyphonic assaults of revolution in modern capitals; ... . sta- 
tions, those ravenous swallowers of fire-breathing serpents ; factories, hung by their 
cords of smoke to the clouds... . 


—in such terms Marinetti announced the new period of poetic activity. 
We have selected those passages which best illustrate our conviction that 
Italian Futurism was, in its genesis, no more than frenzied Whitmanism, 
adulterated by an excessive, if diverting, admixture of meridional elo- 
quence. Yet Marinetti indubitably is a man of far greater vigour and 
courage than other leaders of the many decadent fashions and explosive 
schools of the moment. His theories and ations are not diétated by a 
craving for notoriety. His influence on the youth of our time is, appar- 
ently, great. In Italy alone he claims, at the very outset of his campaign, 
to have gained the support of no less than 22,000 adherents. In France his 
influence on the students has also been very wide. In England, the Move- 


_ ment has been received with apathy. Not that England has been left uncan- 


vassed. Certain members of the Lyceum Club will doubtless remember— 
will remember, we hope, all their lives—the discourse delivered to them by 
the great Marinetti; certain other people will recollect the discourse, and 
the wonderful reading, of the little Marinetti (little of body as he seemed 
in a huge empty hall, but immense of spirit), at the time of the exhibition, 
to a handful of English, who, just as night after night they clap Shaw, 
wildly applauded his outspoken derision of all their cherished national 
characteristics and customs. 
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FUTURIST POETRY | 


ROBABLY very iow English are acquainted with the Italian Book of 

the Futurist Poets, that famous anthology selected from the work of 
ten of their number, published by the Movement in Milan, and now (O 
Parnassus and ye Muses!) in its thirty-fifth thousand—examples from 
which, translated to the best of our ability, we reproduce in this number. 
However deficient in beauty, these poems cannot be said to lack in 
energy and eloquence. It is a striét rule of the futurist code not to make 
any claim on the recognition of coming generations. At a certain age 
every man’s art shall be swept away, with himself, into the waste-paper 
basket. “‘. . . following the great futurist hope,” writes Marinetti, “ all 
authority, every right, and all power must be brutally torn from the dead 
and the dying, and given to the young of from twenty to forty years.” 
Thus poets should remain entirely unhampered by a sense of compromise 
to the public either of the present or the future. We find them constantly 
invoking all the furies of Nature and of the madman: they are always 
standing on tiptoe. Their poetry is composed recklessly for immediate and 
wide circulation and declamation in large assemblies, frequently for pur- 
poses of propaganda. It is verse rather for the ear than for any close and stu- 
dious scrutiny by the eye. They are alive, terribly alive, and hyperconscious 
in every nerve. But, as we find suggested again and again in their work, 
their futurism is the result of a reactionary disgust with life and with the — 
earth. Moreover, in spirit it is local, confessedly patriotic ; its application © 
to Italy being far more obvious than to other countries. Meanwhile, glory 
to the spirited Marinetti and his disciples for having blared their war-cry, 
Futurism, through every capital in Europe ! ! It was well in the character of 
his genius to recognise that ridicule is the best modern advertisement. Be- 
fore long the word will faintly re-echo in the human heart ; man shall begin 
to wonder whether, in fact, it has any meaning. It will be remembered that 
the Italian campaign, apparently practical in every respect, propagated its 
doctrines actually and successfully in verse. And for us, therefore, Marinetti’s 
most interesting attitude is rampant with his 35,000 aia of the Book of 
the Futurist Poets. 
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BROADSIDES AND CHAP-BOOKS 


7 E admire, with whole hearts, the spirit of fun and recklessness in the 
Italian Movement. Produced and rendered in such a spirit, poetry 
automatically regains something of its popular appeal. If only to liberate it 
from its tendencies to mournfulness and solemnity, we would gladly hear our 
inglish poetry emulate that of the Italian futurists by breaking into free- 
dom and yet more freedom from the verse-forms. But our present hope lies 
rather in circulation than innovation. We desire to see a public created 
that may read verse as it now reads its newspapers; nor can we believe 
that our hope errs in any excess of optimism. The transplantation of 
poetry into the study is a modern development surely not to be tolerated. 
No one who has had any experience in the matter, or indeed given it a 
moment’s refleétion, imagines that the public taste in poetry, however per- 


verted, 1s instin@tively bad. Let it be put to the test ! Our first hope for the | 


future is that poetry may no longer be withheld from the people through 
the stupidity of educationalists, the arrogance of intelleétuals, and the 
ignorance and avarice of the masters of the press. It is illuminating to reflect 
that so recently as the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the people 
still preferred its news and its romance in verse. The minstrel and the 


ballad-monger then represented our modern Northcliffe ; Broadside and 


Chap-book, the modern newspaper. Let us not be accused of undue affec- 
tion for the past ; we recognise the undesirability of attempted revivals : 


but we look for the establishment in the future of a new kind of Broadside © 


and Chap-book for the circulation of the best poetry, with a clearly defined 
scope, and aims that shall be in no danger of overlapping those of the news- 
papers and magazines. Such publications require to be accessible, portable, 
unconfusing, and, above all, inexpensive. They are meant to be sold any- 


where and everywhere, carried in the pocket, read at any spare moment, left 


in the train, or committed to the memory and passed on. They should be 
put up for sale in large quantities ; they should reproduce only verse of an 
obviously high standard : when the public is roused, its spirit of offensive 


criticism will soon become keen enough rigorously to oppose all impos- 


ture and commercial charlatanism. The moment is not yet ripe ; we know 
the folly of premature action ; for the present we only hope to excite the 
spirit of the public: so far, experience has tended to reveal that its 
Tesponse will not long be delayed. 
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POETRY AND SERMONS 


HE reétor of St. Peter-upon-Cornhill, according to the Evening 
Standard, has been substituting readings of “‘ the finest poetry ”’ for 

his midday sermon. The idea occurred to him on noticing that his con- 
gregation invariably woke up on hearing poetry quoted in his discourse. 
The Evening Standard, in view of its opinion that the average man 
cares little or nothing for poetry, has supplied a far-fetched explanation 
of this phenomenon. But that is an opinion to which we are not prepared 
to subscribe. In reality the average man does not know whether he cares 
or not ; he has never had an opportunity of finding out. His knowledge of 
poetry begins and ends with the examples of Campbell, Scott, Cowper, 
Mrs Hemans, and other second-rate and third-rate poets of the nineteenth. 
century which he had to learn by heart in his nursery. His public school 
only tends to confirm an attitude of distaste, and he finally enters the world 
with the idea that the reading of poetry is a feminine prerogative, and 
that poetry is, in fact, “‘ tosh.” Fix an idea in the mind of an Englishman, 
and it dies hard. He is never likely to make the effort that is necessary to 
discover his mistake, unless some such accident as the attendance of midday 
service at St. Peter-upon-Cornhill befalls him. There is a further point of 
consideration. If the percentage of people who can read poetry aloud to 
good effeét is infinitesimal, the percentage of those who can read it 
to themselves to the same effeét is not much greater, since the latter also 
requires a silent production of those nuances of rhythm and infleétion 
which the reader may or may not be able to produce aloud. It is this 
lack of skill, and of the ability and necessary energy to acquire it, coupled 
with the bias already referred to, which is, we believe, responsible for 
the so-called “ unpopularity ” of poetry. It is abundantly proved that 
good poetry, well read, will interest the practical average man as well as the 
practical average woman, and it is this that accounts for the revived at- 
tention paid to the rector’s new form of sermon. We join the Evening 
Standard in thinking that his example might well be followed, with the 
following reservations: The poetry must be well read; badly read it is 
guaranteed to bore or irritate the keenest enthusiast. And, further, it must 
be read solely because it is beautiful, and any desired moral effeé allowed to 
result from that fact alone. There is more ultimate morality in beauty than 
in the precepts and dogmas of all the religions. | 
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MODEL ADVERTISEMENT 
NDER the heading, ‘Literary Dishonesty,” we published in Varza, 


of our June number, a protest against the customary issue of 
misrepresentative publishers’ circulars. The special point of our protest 
was that many of these circulars were deliberately intended to deceive. Now 
we wish to mention another type of advertisement which, if not actually 
mischievous, is highly unsatisfactory in its information. When an author’s 


second or third book is published, a miscellany of criticisms on his earlier 


productions is frequently inserted in the end pages. The quotations 
may be given either in the form of a few sentences taken from the most 
favourable. portions of each review, or as paragraphs 1m extenso. Occa- 
sionally (horribile diéfu) they are printed on the front wrapper of the 
book, with or without a photogravure portrait of the author. Now let us 
assume that the object of these advertisements is mot to hoodwink the 
public into buying an inferior article. It is then quite clear that their only 
purpose can be to convey to the reader some idea of what is in the book. It 
is of no interest to him to know that Light considers Miss Evangeline Ryve’s 
Lyrics to be “ thoughtful, clear-cut, and pituresque,” unless he is given an 
opportunity of forming some idea of the nature and contents of the lyrics 
for himself. Nor does he take any account of this di€tum of The Scotsman on 
Sunlit Leaves by Dermot Freyer: ‘‘ Very graceful and sweet lyrical pieces 
... all of them marked by a lightness of touch and youthful freshness of 
imagination. .. . Will please any lover of poetry whose heart is young.” He 
remains as ignorant of the contents of these books as if he had never read their 


reviews, which indeed he has not. Furthermore—and this touches the pub- 


lisher more closely—he is brought no nearer to buying them. There are only 
two methods of inducing any sane-minded person to buy a volume by ad- 
vertisement. One is to quote from the book itself, and the other to quote 
whole reviews (with no dotted omissions) by established literary journals 
or critics. Combine the two, and perfection of honest advertisement is 
achieved. Quotation from the book itself is hardly sufficient alone, since the 
reader will inevitably imagine it chosen from the only thing worth read- 
ing. But quotation, backed by the appreciation of qualified critics, induces 
the greatest probability of purchase with the least possibility of disappoint- 
ment. The advertisement at the end of Mr Goldring’s Streets is an ex- 


cellent example of what such things should be. a 
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THE POETRY SOCIETY 

WING to circumstances which were fully explained in the March 
of PorTry Drama, and to the faét that any disparage- 
ment of the Poetry Society by us might be construed as a commercial attack 
on a competitor in trade (Apollo, proteét us !) we have been diffident about 
giving vent to our feelings on the policy adopted by that body, and on its 
attitude towards the art it purports to represent and to encourage. We are 


not loath, therefore, to avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded by the 


article of Mr E. B. Osborn in the Morning Post for August 1, entitled 
*‘'The Art of Robert Bridges,” to provide our readers with an impartial 
estimate of the tone, policy, and qualifications of the Society. We quote the 
opening paragraphs of this article. We need only remark that Mr Osborn’s 


attitude entirely harmonises with our own. The omitted portion, being 


occupied by an analysis and estimation of the work of the new Laureate, is 
irrelevant to the present point at issue. 


Poetry is doing herself rather well in these days. She has a book-shop of her own ; 
she sends monthly magazines into a second edition ; and she is more or less responsible 
for the appearance of a “ Poetry Society,” which dines itself periodically, and has an 
imposing staff of officers, including an examiner (a full-blown F.R.C.S.), a technical 
adviser, and a solicitor. The official organ of the Society gives interesting details of 
their progressive prosperity. A world-wide conneétion has been extended and consolli- 
dated, we learn with pleasure, and the Poetry Review is now procurable in New York 
and Chicago, in Toronto and Calcutta, in Paris and Melbourne, while during the 
immediate past subscriptions have been received from Cuba and Honolulu, from 
Newfoundland and New Zealand. That the dire¢tors of this admirable adventure have 
a proper sense of their privileges and responsibilities may be gathered from the follow- 
ing manifesto, which 1s addressed urbi et orbi in their July issue : 


That “ wider public ” unaffected by the querulous bleat of the neglected poetaster-turned- 
critic and indifferent to the jealous attacks of immaturity on established reputations has been 
reached ; that “ large, scattered body of cultivated, intelligent, serious, but silent lovers of fine 
literature, who are quite unswayed by ephemeral literary fashions ” of whom Mr Watson speaks, 
recognise that the Poetry Review appeals to and represents them, and is not the mouthpiece of a 
coterie, superior or otherwise. Our latest subscribers are symbolical—a police-constable and a 
Peer, a University professor and an elementary school teacher, a country vicar and a suburban 
doétor. Our readers are as catholic as our policy, and we believe that with our freedom from 
narrowing influences and captious intolerance, from the petty vanities of exotic youth and the 
enervating influences of the log-roller, they will increase still more rapidly, bound to us by the 
golden chains of sane and sincere appreciation. We realise the influence and responsibilities of a 
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journal of world-wide repute, quoted in Sydney and Winnipeg, in London and Chicago, and are 
determined to be steadfast to our trust. And we are the prouder of this position because it has 
been gained without the power of the purse, without the resources usually associated with such 
enterprises, without capitulating to evanescent or self-interests, and in defiance of indifference, 
intrigue, and calumny. 


It is a notable piece of prose ; its matter and its manner are alike inimitable. But, at 
the risk of receiving a letter from the Society’s solicitor (he and Mr Punch do business 
in the selfsame street), I must point out that the new Poet Laureate’s name does not 
occur in their singularly inclusive list of vice-presidents, patrons, and honorary 
members. Mr. Kipling’s name is also absent ; on the other hand, that of the author of 

the “‘ Land Song ” has been graciously voupinated: 

Sweet are the uses of advertisement. It is a sweet and seemly thing (“ dulce et 
decorum est ”’) to dine for one’s fatherland or for any other popular purpose. I, for one, 
am heartily glad that our major poets are content to ignore these crowd-compelling 
maxims. They are not called upon to assist in putting poetry upon a business footing, 
and in securing the patronage of social dignitaries. No doubt the dinners and recitals 
arranged by the Poetry Society will add to the stock of national gaiety—I myself am 
a gladder and (I hope) a wiser man for the study of its mirth-provoking pronounce- 
ments. But a Poetry Society can do nothing to further the true welfare of a secret and 
perilous art ; though it may easily do less than nothing, if the policy of its management 
is to discourage “‘ exotic youth ” (that is to say, the Shelleys and Swinburnes of a 
future that may not be so very far off), and to preserve “ established reputations ” 
from the poetical justice of youthful criticism. Nor is it likely that anything will be 
achieved by the publication of a “ premium poem ” in each monthly issue of the 
Poetry Review. Certainly not if the poetical exercises thus revealed are no better 
than the Keats-and-soda stuff which was tcc in the July 1 saninny of which the first 
stanza is as follows : 


The stars had drowsed, and ingle-hearths that flared 
Had long been quenched, when beamed Aurora’s smile : 
“ Avaunt ! ” saith she, “ and rest your wonted while, 
For now each pallid glint can well be spared. 

Proud Sol will soon ascend his peerless throne, 

And ye night-weary guards may take your leave: 

In dazzling state he joys to rule alone 

Till Luna calls her court at curfewed eve— 

‘Luna, who for Endymion nightly glows, 

And wakes her stellar train from day-repose.” 


All things considered, we ought to be grateful to Dr Bridges and the other major 
poets for omitting to subscribe their names to this somewhat absurd undertaking. 
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-LAUREATE’S BAYS 


N our June number we expressed an opinion that with the decease of 
Mr Alfred Austin the Poet Laureateship would be abolished. Several of 
our readers have objected. We must admit that what we offered as an 
opinion amounted, in fact, to the expression of a strong hope, based on the 


~ conviétion that officialdom is incompatible with poetry. In most instances 


it is fatal for a poet to assume the rdle or appellation of man of letters, or for 
any artist officially to represent his art. We would have preferred the 
abolition of the official laureateship, and, after a dignified interval, the 
election of a prince of poets, chosen, for preference, by and among those 
actually interested in the art of poetry, an entirely unofficial person, eleéted 
as a sign of recognition, without obligation or responsibility, a representa- 
tive of his period, a minstrel of the nation, as Paul Fort in France. But since 
this was not to be, we greet and praise the seleétion of Robert Bridges, 
deeming, nevertheless, the honour far greater to the post by his acceptance 
of it, than to him by his seleétion. We are grateful for the faé that the 
choice is entirely non-political ; we learn that it is on the whole popular. 
Ultimately it becomes nearly equivalent to our own proposition. We do not 
believe that Dr Bridges (unless by chance) will write any ceremonial odes in 
praise of royal or national events and institutions ; we cannot imagine that 
it has even occurred to the King or Cabinet to read his poems, still less his 
plays. How appalling if the choice had fallen on Kipling ! Robert Bridges is 
a true representative of poetry, of beauty as revealed in poetry. The benefit 
to the public by his selection consists in the fa& that its attention is thereby 
drawn to his poems. It 1s taught its imperialism with sufficient impressive- 
ness, if without Rudyard Kipling, in the columns of newspapers, in the 
halls, and on the cinematograph. The revelation of beauty is the first 
benefit a nation can receive. However inaccessible the poetry of Dr Bridges 
be to the average intellect, its influence of beauty will inevitably filter 
through many channels into the public consciousness. 
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POETRY IN “THE ENGLISH REVIEW” 


HE following verses are taken from a poem entitled “‘ The Mermaid ” 


by Mr Stephen Southwold, which appeared 1 in The English Review for 
J uly : 


One day upon the golden sands, 
Beneath the shining summer sun, 
I lay and idly watched the waves, 
Tired out with all my noisy fun. 


I heard the little wavelets plash, 
And murmur on the pebbled shore ; 
The great sea sang to me that.day 
As it had never sang before. 


(Sang in the last line is not our misprint.) 


And these from “‘ Dream Days ” by the same author in the same number : » 


I lay in the meadow one summer day, 
Hot from the sun and tired of play ; 
And I watched the blue of the sky o’erhead, 


As I stretched my legs on my grassy bed. 


I rose to follow my tiny guide, 
And woke . . . there was no one at my side ; 

_ The voice that had brought my dream to pass 
Was the wind as it whispered through the grass. 


We are in no fear of doing injustice to the poems by quotation, for almost 
any other verses are as bad as these. “‘ The Hurdy-Gurdy ” by Herbert E. 
Palmer, in the same number, is surely also a disgrace to any periodical that 
purports to represent the best literature. We ourselves, we confess, have 
made mistakes, but none, we hope, as bad as those of the Editor of The 
English Review on this inauspicious occasion. We would remind The English 
Review of the public responsibility of its reputation, and would suggest 
that it would be better not to print any poetry at all than to approach a 
wavering public with verses which may disgust it into withdrawing its 
attention from the real poetry of modern England. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


UR readers will notice the absence in this number of the usual “* Dra- 

matic Chronicle ” by Mr Gilbert Cannan. Mr Cannan proposed, in 
accordance with the objects of the number, to attempt a forecast of the 
English theatre of the future, but most unfortunately he was prevented by 
indisposition from completing his article in time for press. 


/ We are publishing a poem entitled “ Foreword to the Book of Anrep,” 
and are on this occasion departing from our usual principles by SR 
it in decorative form. This has been done at the express desire of the author, 
who wishes to preserve in the representation of his work that unity of idea, 
literary and Sastic, inherent in its conception. We ourselves esteem the 
poem a sufficient entity in itself, and our normal course would have been to 
produce it without typographical or interpretative decoration. The author, 
however, is inexorable, and rather than lose the opportunity of placing his 
work before our readers, we have acceded to his wishes. 


On the eve of going to press, unfortunately too late to report in this 
number, the Editor had an interview of several hours’ duration with Signor 
Marinetti in Milan. The leader of the Italian Futurist Movement expressed 
his intention of visiting England on a campaign of aétive propaganda next 
November. Signor Marinetti will make one of his first public appearances 
at the Poetry Bookshop, where he will read a series of new poems of his own. 
The date will be announced in the November list of readings. | 


According to the custom initiated in the periodical by which we were 
represented last year, The Poetry Review, the iiediahes number of PoETry > 
AND Drama will be principally devoted to the publication of verse, the 
amount of prose being diminished in order that the poetry se€tion may be 
enlarged to fifty or sixty pages. It is thus hoped adequately to represent the 
work of a large number of the lesser and better known contemporary 
English poets. | 


€| Portry anp Drama is published at the Poetry Bookshop, 35, Devon- 
shire Street, Theobalds Road, London, W.C., quarterly on March 15, 
June 15, September 15, and December 15. | | ee 

{| Copies are procurable through all Booksellers and Newsagents. 

€| The Annual Subscription is 10s. 6d. post free to all countries. 

{| Outside contributions are considered, and the Editor will endeavour to 
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FOREWORD THE 


BOOK ANREP. 


N THE END GOD SPAKE: YE, WHO 
ARE MY HOSTS AND MY HERDS , THE 
HERDSMEN THEREOF , AND YE WAY- 
WARD , GATHER YOURSELVES TO HEAR MY 
WORD , THAT [| MAKE KNOWN UNTO ALL. 


YOU.IN PLEDGE , AS IN YOUR BE- 
HOOF — MY LIKENESS . NOW You 
SHALL NO MORE WITHHOLD MY OWN. 


Cx UP THE STEPS AND BLOW INTO. 


MY HANDS , FOR 
ABIDING IS GONE. 


H ERETOFOR MY GHOST [ GAVE UNTO 


THE HOUR OF MY 


Y BREATH KINDLES NO MORE UPON 
. THE EARTH , BUT SMOKES , AND IN THE 


STEAD OF MY GARDENS , ARE WASTES . 
I 
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WILL LIFT MY FOREHEAD FROM OFF THE 
EARTH AND WITHDRAW MY HEELS FROM. 
THE STONY BUTTRESSES , MY EAR MOREOVER 
SHALL BE WITH- — 
OF YOUR CRY ff AS 


is es EARTH WILL BE BEHIND MY BACK , 


AND. THE SEAT , WHERE [| WAS 
WONT TO BE, BE OVERGROWN, 
FOR [| HAVE COME TO LOVE THE QCEAN. 


i "Ts WORD IS DONE, O LORD, AND 
f AS FOR ME, [| SHALL NOT STEAL 
THY GOODS . MOSs IS ON THE CHURCH 

FLOORS : MOTH IN THE CHESTS 3 MICE IN 


THE SHRINE, AND [ , THE CHURCHMAN, AM 
BEGGARED. [ WILL PUT OFF MY GARB 


AND , TAKING A SHEPHERD'S PIPE, WILL GO. 
WITHOUT AWE , STRODE 
INTO THE WOOD , WHERE ONCE WALKED 


THE WREATHED [LLEADER* . LET ME GIVE PRAISE 


% DANTE. 


GLADDENED MY WAY WITH GAMES AND 


DANCING. , WHAT 


IS GOOD IF NOT THIS :B= 
O , LAUGHING AND 
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| TO HIM . IN HIS NAME [| BEGAN TO LEAP » 
- FLINGING HIGH MY KNEES . FLOW SWEAT ! 


SHAKE , O BEARD ! SHRILL , MY PIPE? 
WN THE MIDST OF THE WOOD WERE 
| HARLOTS. — 
(THEY 
UNDER THE WY Be 


BUSHES LIKE WAIFS , AND FEARLESSLY 
THEY CALLED ME TO LIE WITH THEM. 


NWISELY [| FONDLED THE YOUNG 
WENCHES . FULL OF CRAFTY SKILL 


AND GREED WERE 
THEY , WHEEDLING ME 
ONE AFTER THE OTHER , 


THE WHILE [| WAS FULL OF TRUST. 


HE BITCHES RENT THE TAME RABBIT . 
‘GIVE ME THY ARMS, THOU HAST 
GAMED WITH ME?” «AND TO ME 
GIVE A LEG!?* «AND TO ME, LIKEWISE. ® 


OE IS ME ! FANGED SHE-WOLVES 2 
THEY HAVE SCATTERED ABROAD THE 


AND 
OF MY FLESH AND <— 
GNAWED THEM, 
GNASHING THEIR TEETH . WHEREAFTER | THEY 
3 
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OF MEN . FOLK CALLED HIM 


LEFT ME GOING DOWN TO MY DEATH., AND | 
HOARSELY LAUGHED, GIBING EACH OTHER. 


UCH WERE THE SMARTS , THAT [ CAME 
TO HATE ALL LOVE’S SWEETNESS . MURK 
ON YOU, FOUL-MOUTHED WHORES, 
BALE , BOILS AND SCAB , WITHERING AND ROT ! 


IKE A CART WITHOUT WHEELS OR SHAFT, 


WOE IS UNTO ME : ONLY | 
‘A BELLY AND HEAD , 
SPURTING BLOOD !: COLD CLOUDS 


LIKE BLACK SLUGS DRAG MY HAIR WITH THEIR 


SLIME . SORROW AND DUSK STAND ABOUT ME. 


THE WOOD LIVED ONE , WISE , OF GREAT 
YEARS, OUT OF THE WAYS 


L: THOSE DAYS ON A CRAGGY HILL NEAR 


THE STONE-MAN , HOWBEIT HE 


WAS OF A KIND HEART . [THE 
OLD MAN HEARD THE SHRIEK3 OF THE WRETCH 


AND WENT DOWN FROM HIS LORN WASTES. 


FOUND THE YOUTH , HE BENT OVER HIM 


AND WONDERED AT HIS MAIMED BODY. 


4 
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HE WAY WAS Sr 
STEEP AND ROUGH . ‘G«<dt 
AND HAVING 


\ 
] 


‘ UCH AN ONE J 
SEEK HE SAID , 
TOOK HIM IN — ¢ 
HIS ARMS AND CAR-& SS 


RIED HIM UNTO HIS DWELLING. 
HERE THE YOUTH LAY SPEECHLESS , AND THE 
OLD MAN SOOTHED AND TALKED TO HIM. 


EAKNESS , OH , CRIPPLING WEAKNESS ! 
MY TONGUE IS FOR AN ARM AND MY 
CHEEKS ARE MY FEELERS . MY EYES 
STILL HAVE SIGHT AND MY , 
EARS ARE NOT DEAF , BUT Dr = “7 
WHEREFOR SHOULD [| SEE , 
IF | CANNOT TAKE , WHEREFOR SHOULD [| 
HEAR , IF | MAY NOT WALK AFTER THE CALL ? 


ATHER , THOU HAST ARMS AND LEGS, 
BUT THOU STANDEST STILL 3; THY 
SIGHT IS STONY AND THY ARMS 
ALOFT . FATHER, WILT THOU NOT HEARKEN 
UNTO ME ? OR HAS MY SCREAM BECOME 


WEAKENED? ass 
OR DIDST THOU Cy 
DOOM ME TO 


MOURN ? WHAT ART THOU ABOUT , FATHER ? 
5 
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HEN SAID THE OLD MAN : [ LISTEN 
TO WHAT DOST THOU LISTEN ? JHE 
BIRDS HAVE HUSHED THEIR TWITTER- 
ING , THE WIND IS FALLEN , THE RILL DRIED 
uP . AND SAID THE OLD MAN : ‘| LISTEN .°® 


KNOW NOT FOR WHAT TO LISTEN , OR AM 
] BECOME DEAF ? [MEAN- 
WHILE THE OLD MAN'S 
LOOK LIGHTENED , AND HE WENT 
DOWN FROM THE CRAGS INTO 
THE HOLLOW , BROUGHT UP WATERINA 
PITCHER » AND | "SAID : © DRINK 3; IT IS HEAL- 
ING .° AND WE BOTH DRANK , AND J] SLEPT . 


ON THE LOWLANDS LIE STILL , BUT HERE , 
DOWN THE SLOPES , THEY BOUND AND [| | 


CANNOT . [THEN THE OLD MAN LAID 
HIS HANDS ON MY CHEEKS AND STILLED ve) 


ME , AND | GAVE THANKS UNTO HIM : 


WW HE SAID ‘WINGS 


SHALL BE GIVEN UNTO THEE, AND 
THEM 


STRENGTH TO UNFOLD 
; BUT NOT BEFORE gS 
THOU SHALT OWN MY HEART. tn 


B:: WERE IT NOT TO LIVE . STONES 
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HOU HAST SQUANDERED THY LIMBS AND 

OVER THEM | HAVE NO SWAY. 

BUT WINGS SHALL [ GIVE 
UNTO THEE , AND HIGHER THAN THE 
DAYSPRING SHALT THOU FLY [ SAY.” [| KISSED 


THE HAND OF MY FATHER , AS A WELL-MINDED 
SON ; BUT IN THOSE DAYS MEN COULD NOT FLY . 


TER ABOVE ME, 

AND GREETED 
HIM , AND HE SAID : 
(GOOD DAY, MY SON .” 
FATHER , WOULD [ SCORN THY WORD ? THOU ART 
GREAT IN MY SIGHT. LIMBLESS, [ YET SHALL FLY 
AND BETWEEN DEATH AND ME THOU HAST RAISED 
A WALL . NOT [| WILL FORSWEAR THEE. THY 
KNEES ARE MY HOUSE AND THY FEET MY PILLOW . 


A MORNING [| WAS CHEERED BY HIS LAUGH- 


MY FOLLOWER AND [ WILL BEQUEATH 

UNTO THEE MY HEART.* WHERE- 

UPON HE PULLED THE STONE.FROM THE NARROW 

DOOR , TOOK ME IN LIKE 
AND CARRIED ME UNDERGROUND. 

‘y 


AND WHEN HE CAME TO THE BOTTOM 
OF THE HOLLOW : « HERE.” HE SAID . 

AND [ ASKED : ‘WHERE ARE WE , FATHER ? 
7 


A’ THE OLD MAN SAID Tuo SHALT BE 
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HEN THE OLD MAN MADE 
ANSWER : ‘ONCE [ HID 
MY SOUL IN THIS ROCK ; a 
SHE WAS TAKEN THEREIN, 
AND [| LOST HER. WITH RIVING AND TOIL [| 
REACHED HER. LO !: J] WON MY SOUL AND 
SETTLED IN HER, AS IN A STRONGHOLD .°? 


E LIFTED HIS HANDS TOWARDS THE 


SON , HERE IS MY SOUL ; THOU ART IN 


HER AND SHE AVOWS THEE . THISIS THY HOUSE.° 


PSHE AIR IN THE HOLLOW WAS CLEAR AND 
WATER DID 
WETTEN THE 
STONES. A WELL 
WAS IN THE DEPTH 
OF THE GROUND. 
AND HE SAID : * REHOLD,* AND SHOWED ME 


GHOSTLY WEALTHS , FOR THE ABODE WAS > 


WIDE AND FULL, AS THE ARK OF OLD. 
THEE . JO EACH THINGIS ROOM BEFITT- 


ING . ALLARE FOUND 
AND HUSBANDED. QONLY 
THE BIRD IS UNREACHED. (hic 


A HE SAID :* ALL THESE ARE BONDED UNTO 
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WALLS OF THE HOLLOW AND SAID : « My 
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THOU, OLD MAN FOR IT 


Now THE BIRD IS THE TOP OF THE 
SOUL,FORIT SINGS AND FLIES VERY 


DEED THE ROOF ABOVE US WAS BARE . 


HAVE LOST . FoR [] WAS A WAITER ON 
GOD , BUT THE ORD WENT FORTH 


SAID : * THOU HAST FOUND AND [| 


AND , AS FOR MY LIMBS , | DID WASTE THEM. 


AM NOT GREEDY ?° AND SAID THE OLD 
MAN : * | HOU ART MY CHOSEN SON . 
*«] AM NO SON TO THEE , FOR. IN ME IS 


TO WHAT END ARE THY GOODS SINCE | (7Ii2Q y 


NOTHING BUT ANGER rs» NAUGHT BUT SHAME %* 


: ERETO THE OLD MAN SAID : * SON , MAKE 
CLEAN THY HEART WITH PRAYER .”® 


«WHAT SAYEST 


IS SHOWN UNTO THEE 
THAT THE [LORD WENT ASIDE FROM THE EARTH 
AND HIS YARD IS OVERGROWN . THE BARGAIN 
IS'BROKEN AND THE ENDS OF IT ARE UNDONE-. 
AND HOW MIGHT WE PRAY IF GOD LEFT US ?-* 


] SAY UNTO THEE. 
» NOTIN GOD.,BUT-IN 
THE HEART ARE PRAYERS 


HEN SAID‘THE OLDMAN © FOOL .IN TRUTH 
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‘THE FORE AND THE REAR THEREOF , THE AIM AND 
THE END , EVEN AS HUNGER MIRTH AND LUST . 


RAYER IS NOT THE BEGGING 
WAIL OF A SLAVE , BUT THE 
LEAPING MOOD OF THE SOUL 
AND THE CLIMB OF THOUGHTS, 
OH , HARVEST OF THE HEART ! BREATH THOU 
DEEPLY AND HOLY MIRTH WILL FILL THEE. °® 
AND [ SAID.: *«] KNOW NOT, MY FATHER. ® 


HOU ART SICK AND [ WILL MAKE THEE 
SOUND. BEHOLD, [ WILL CARRY THEE IN 
MY ARMS DOWN TO THE EDGE 

OF THE POOL. FEAR NOT, LOOK 
INTO THE WATER . SEEST THOU THE ‘ 
WOMB OF THE EARTH ? «[ DO NOT,? [ SAID. * BUT 
LO £ DRINK OF THE WATER .*° AND FROM HIS 
OWN HANDS THE OLD MAN GAVE ME TO DRINK . 


Re WAS THE WATER , BUT IN HiS 


HANDS IT WAS CLEAR AS THE VERY 
SKY. AND, HAVING DRUNK, 4 
SAID: *YET [ KNOW NOT , MY FATHER .? 
AND HE SAID : THERE Is NO Gopneap 


IN THEE , NOR SEEING IN THY EYES. | 
But THE GLOW OF MY HEART SHALL: 2 $3 
LIGHT THE DEPTH OF THE WELL .° SO 


SAYING , HE CARRIED ME OUT FROM THENCE . 


"10 
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AND THE LEAVES LIFTED AND 
DANCED , AS IT WERE A THRONG 

OF FEET . WOE, WOE IS ME THE LACK OF 
FEET : BETTER WERE IT NOT TO LIVE 2 
THEN SAID THE OLD MAN : ¢£ YET A LITTLE 
WHILE AND [ MUST DIE. [ AM OLD, BUT 
THOU WILT BE THE LONGABIDING OFFSPRING 
OF MY HEART AND THE DOER OF MY BEHESTS . 


Ts DAY WAS BRIGHT AND WINDY 


WAHUS SHALL IT BE. AT DAWN OF DAY 
WILL [ TAKE OUT MY HEAR™. [NTO IT 
SHALT THOU SET THY TEETH , [| AM 


THY HEALER . CAST THE HALF OF IT ~l 
INTO YONDER WELL. NOW HE, AS 


THAT EATETH OF MY HEART , SHALL 
BE FILLED WITH GLADNESS AND PRAYING . 
"THESE ARE THE ROOT AND NAVEL OF LIFE . AND 
WHOSOEVER DRINKETH OF THE WELL , TO HIM 
SHALL HAPPEN LIKEWISE .* [ LISTENED AND WEPT. 


HILD WEEP NOT , FOR THY JOY WILL 
NOT END . SET NOT THY PRAYERS UPON 


Cr » FOR, BEHOLD , IT BEHOVES NO GoD 
FOR GLADNESS, NOR FOR PRAYERS, : 
BUT THE HIGHTENING OF THE HEART ‘27 
AND STIRRING OF THE SMILING SOUL . 

II 
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HESE SHALL BE GIVEN TO THEE AND 
UNTO HIM THAT DRINKETH OF THE | 


I WELL , FOR LO 2 IT IS 2 E<aN3 


WELL AND MY HEART IS FILLED 
EYES DID CRY , TEARS STREAMING INTO MY EARS + 


WITH GLEE : JWMEANWHILE MY 


MY BODY , WHILE IT IS LIVING , AND IT 
WILL DWELL IN THE SHELTER OF THY 
BREAST . BRUT THAT WHICH IS DEAD IS THE 
SHARE OF FISHES . JN THY HEART SHALL BANNERS 
BE LIFTED , AND THOU SHALT LEAD THY | 


WAY AFTER THEM AND 
SHALT FLY HIGHER THAN 
THE MORNING. ALBEIT [| 
DID TAKE THEE HELPLESS . 
WREATHED WITH HYMN AND SONG , AND 


Cre EYES WILL BEHOLD THE WOMB 
OF THE EARTH , THY BREATH MORE- 


OVER WILL BRING FORTH LAYS .°® 


WEPT BITTERLY, FOR [ HAD 
BUT ONE HELPER IN MY WRETCH- 


EDNESS AND HE FORSAKES ME. 


Ce WEEP NOT , THOU SHALT EAT OF 


HILD WEEP NOT , THY BROW WILL BE 
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HE OLD MAN SAID : «Now.?® 
HERE A BLACK WING LIFTED ty 

IN THE SKY AND CLOTHED ME. 
IN THE MORNING THE OLD MAN BROUGHT 
HIS HEART IN HIS HANDS , AND SAID : « FAT, 
MY CHILD .*° BUT J] SHOVED MY HEAD AGAINST 


HIS KNEES AND SWALLOWED TEARS AND SPITTLE . 


HEART | YIELD UNTO THEE ; THOU WOULDST 


Si OF IT MAYHAP ? [S IT NOT A BOON 
UNTO THEE 2° HE OPENED MY LIPS AND, 


-HAVING SET THE HEART , SHUT MY JAWS. [THEN 


BIT INTO THE HEART ‘nis 
INTO THE FIERY BLOOD AND HIS Ww % 


HANDS DWELLED ON MY MOUTH . 


EEING ME THE OLD MAN JEERED : « My 


H. EREAFTER THE OLD MAN FELL BACK , 
FLUNG WIDE HIS ARMS , AND BOWED HIS 
HEAD . * FATHER ! FATHER , WHY 
DOST THOU NOT ANSWER ? [S MY SCREAM 
GROWN WEAK 2? WHAT ART THOU ABOUT , 
FATHER AND HE SAID : LISTEN.” 


ELL ME AT LAST , TO WHAT 
MORE SHOULD WE LISTEN 2? 
FOR WE HAVE HEARD THE 


WIND , AND THE MORNING , AND THE SQUIRREL . ° 


IS 
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THE OLD MAN SAID : «QOH, 
GODLY SWEETNESS : [| 
LISTEN AND [ AM EM- 
BODIED IN THE WORLD. °® 


ND , BENDING TO ME, HE SAID : *« WEAL 
Av WELFARE ARE OVER THY HEAD. 
AGAIN [ SAY UNTO THEE : MY HEART 
SHALL BEAR THEE HIGHER THAN THE SUN , AND 
THOU SHALT STAND ON THE THRESHOLD. °® 


SO SAYING , HE SANK DOWN AND BECAME 
STILL . GREAT WAS MY SORROW. 
GREW LIGHT , AND [| DRIED 8 
MY TEARS . MY HEART MOREOVER 
KINDLED,AS IT WEREA BURNING BUSH. 
IN THE SAME WHILE FOUR WINGS SPRANG FROM 
MY SHOULDERS . [| SPREAD THEM AND [| WAS 
SEEN IN THE EVENING SKY . ON THE BOSOM 
OF THE EARTH LAY 
THE OLD MAN , AND 


PRAYERS ON MY HEART. 
MY EYES OPENED. 


LREADY THE MOON HADES 
WANED , WHEN MY BODY i 


| H , YOU WHOLESOMENESS OF RAYS , 
HANG UPON MY LIPS !: YE BREATH 

AND STILLNESS , NOW STREAM 
- THROUGH MY WINGS . WINGS OF MINE 
[| STRETCH OUT, AS THE HALTING 
- SWIMMER DOTH HIS ARMS . FE,VENING OF GLAD- 
NESS AND EASE — MY OPENED BED . FAR BELOW 
ME IS THE TIRED BIRD. YE BELLS OF MY 
HEART , CHIME THE SONG OF FULFILMENT ! 


WAVE WAS IN MY HEART AND AS IT WERE 
A TIDE. Now DO MY LIPS BREATHE 
FORTH THE EVENING LAY . RAPTURE 


AND LIGHT SHUT 
MY EYELIDS . So 
WAS HIS WORD FUL- 


FILLED. [J ROSE HIGHER THAN THE SHAFTS 
OF LIGHT , FURTHER THAN THE SHADOW OF 
THE EARTH . ABOUT [| WENT AND CAME 
BACK. THOU ART GREAT, MY FATHER 2 


UPON HIS EYES , AND WITH KISSES FELL 
ABOUT HIS FEET , LIKE A HOUND. WITH TWO 
WINGS [| SHROUDED HIM , AND ON TWO [ FLEW 


ASIDE AND BURIED HIM IN THE DEEP 

WELL . AND FORTHWITH THE BLACK 

WATER BECAME CLEAR AND GREEN . Bag. B 


I ALIGHTED WHERE HE LAY , PUT MY WINGS 
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HEN DID [ SEE DEEPLY. 
THE WATER POUR- \\ 

ED THROUGH MY LIPS 9 
AND | WAS FILLED WITH BLISS. 
LIKE A WHITE CLOUD ON THE BOTTOM THE OLD 


MAN LAY. AS [| RAISED MY HEAD, [| SAW THAT 
THE WALLS WERE BARE OF THEIR RICHES. 


UT FIRST AMONG THESE , HIS HEART, 
WHEREOF [ DID EAT , LIVES IN MY MOUTH 
AND IN MY BLOOD . THE HALF OF IT [ SANK 
INTO THE WELL, AND IT FELL UPON THE OLD MAN'S 
BROW . [THERE DID [ SEE SLENDER BUILDING AND 
MYSTERIES , EVEN UNTO THE WOMB OF THE EARTH. 


M RAW NEAR AND DRINK OF THE WELL , FOR 
EACH OF YOU WHO SHALL MOISTEN HIS 


LIPS , EVEN AS | DO, SHALL BE * vy 
HELD BY JOY . FALL AT THE WELL- we 4 
HEAD ; DIP YOUR HANDS INTO THE BAZ 


WATER AND, WHOSOEVER YOU ARE, PRAYERS SHALL 
BE IN YOUR HEARTS , LIKE THE TIDE AND A WAVE . 


YOUR THOUGHTS WILL BE ENTWINED WITH SING- 


ING OF SONGS , AS WITH LAUREL AND MYRTLE. 
IN SOOTH NOT OF THE LLORD DO J SPEAK , FOR HE 
CAME TO LOVE THE QCEAN , BUT_OF THE RIGHT 
AND COMELY DECKING OF YOUR HEARTS . Now 
] . IN THE MEANWHILE , MUST TELL ABROAD , 
AT HIS BEHEST , THAT WHICH IS HIDDEN . 
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POEMS THE ITALIAN 
FUTURISTS 


(F reely rendered tnto English, by Harold Monro) 


HYMN TO THE SPIRIT OF THE 


NEW POETRY 
EFORE thee, O man, before thee were the shadows, 


before thee the vast shadows sailed over the waters 
which exist no more in story 


since they live no more in outline. . je 
If thou must turn round to number the backward links of the chain | 


_ which fastens thy thought to the bones of the dead and the more than dead | 
_ thou wilt only lose the strong thread which holds thee to life. | i ‘ 
Cast thy song then, O man, through dilated lips ; 

on the wind of to-morrow ! 


_ I too have loved women and ancient graveyards : 
Then poetry was 
_ to sip the anemic and delicate gall of the spirit 
| along the large open pages of mouldering tombstones 
in some necropolis, safe amid perfumes of violets and of memories 
and the tender hair of dead women 
such things as brought tears to the eyes and felicitous rhymes to the mind. 


But now I feel a new sunlight shining upon my heart, 
and a marvellous song in the deep. 


Therefore it is lovely to sing 

as the madman sings 

who, close in his tiny cell, 

uplifts from morning till evening 

the sobbing spring of his soul 

casts it 

in a rapturous jet to his brothers the stars. 

(16 lines omitted) 
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And this poetry is daughter of the wind of the Alps, 
It is white with their snow, it is blue from their sky, it is red with the 
blood of the sun. . 


It is true ; not reckoned by feet, but re without measure. 
like the edo. of Life unincarnate 

or like the adorable Void. 

Hast thou ever computed 

the number of feet to the scansion 

of a jagged segment of lightning 

How many cesuras 

break the beat of a gust of the wind ? 


Love only that rhythm 
by which I can wed my strong heart to thy heart, to the heart of the world. 


(22 lines omitted) 
We race. 


We rise. 

We must sing a new song of our speed, 

We must chant a new hymn of ascent. 

Soon we shall make ourselves lungs of the sponge of the spaces 
and wings of the plumes of the clouds. 

O manki-d of yesterday 

you may bury a spear in your bosom! 

Born is the race that shall leave you behind 

by a leap into heaven, the men 

who tread you like ants, and crush. 

Follow us to the peaks of the mountains, climb to our airships ! 
Throw up your sons like rubber balls, 

No, higher ! Oh, higher ! And send 

the shout of your rage and your love! 

Salute us in volleys of praise and of death! 

For life is becoming 

a Vertigo. 

Will you have yourselves, sluggards ! still seated 

on your chairs, carried into the Heights ? 


[From Versi Liberi| 


PAOLO BUZZI 


AGAINST THE EARTH 


H the Earth, and its symmetry, and the curves of its geometry 
Oho: its walk of a lazy donkey | 

which, blindfold, drives in a circle 

the flaring wheel of the sun ; and it draws for evermore, ri 
adulterated light out of the depth of space... 

Oh the Earth!...Oh the Earth ?... Alas, the nausea of living 

crouched on its shoulders : we are like performing monkeys 

frilled and adorned and brought to the fair.... 


But thee, Ocean, liberator, 
I love with unsatisfied passion... | 
I love thee, thou only path that can lead me into the infinite. 


Thy waves rebound so close toward the travelling clouds, 
and there lies so slender a division 

_ between the All-blue and thy own blue | 

that the pleasure has no bounds to journey forth within thy arms 
without any pilot, or sail, or wooden mast, 

swimming even if one may .. .if one may. . . but only start 
to the deep and lovely arc of the wonderful horizon 

quivering over the far distance. . 

It is so easy to go, 

sinking and drowning in delicate silk . 

of thy pathways, toward the beyond Beyond. 


Behold already all the or ships of Dream 

in a broad line sailing ! . ! 

Behold their straining masts, brandished like the lances 
of a camp of wild barbarians ! 


Behold their sails 
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bespattered with blood and with scarlet wine 
like the tablecloths of orgy! .. 


Hurrah ! let us dance, O my beating heart 

to the rolling of the sea, let us dance! 

The voyages are many that my heart enjoins me. 

I am drawn to pursue all the wrecks that must sink... 
I love, I will possess the blown rose of the winds. ... 


The sails upon the sea, the clouds of the sunset 

are swelling already their red cheeks of archangels, 

and blowing great blasts of war 

which riddle the flimsy echoes and cribble them, 

So that at last I may sail forth against the Impossible ~ 
in the dazzling eddies of their terrible hurricanes. 


Whatever do I see in that far confused collision 

amid hurtling mounds of phosphor, 

and the knocking and tinkling of the sharp- pointed lightaings ? 
_ A great mass of rock, dusky and angular, 

rears up its form like a graceful skeleton... 

Its summit is of ivory; it is rounded, 

it is like a huge skull ; now the rays of the moon 

fall at its dark feet, shining like whetted steel, 

or such as a sickle all covered with blood. 


It is ! It is Death of the legendary scythe ! 

It is Death will be present 

at the solemn embrace I will dedicate, Ocean, 

to thy rocks, thy only fierce tooth of destruction . 

Destroy ! destroy ! ! destroy! . 

For no beauty exists but slone j in n the sound of this savage command 
which is keen like the blade of a — 

destroy ! destroy ! destroy! . 


Ocean, swollen with hate and eternal rancour, 
my veins shall absorb thy madness of great waters, 
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a hundred times I will pass thee 

through their numberless entanglements, 

urging on thy furious hurry | 

through openings that shall clutch thee, 

in exasperated passion of my eagerness to hold thee, 

at last by the arteries toward my keen heart, 

toward my heart, toward my heart, which entirely consumes thee. 


Now my strong heart has drained thee, 

and therefore I feel thee erect and effervescing | 
through my innermost organs like an ebb and flow of fury, 
while upright I stand on the point of a promontory 
defying thy wrath, and controlling now 

my cheeks to the blow of thy foam sharp as teeth 

and thy fragments of rock. 


Ocean, I feel thy voice howl in my throat 

deep down in my throat such raving commands 

as the pilots yell, enmuffled in hail, 

swathed in fog, erect at the helm, 

mid the contrary shouts of the wind and the strangling howls of despair, 
_ in the heart of the tempest. . 


Ocean, I feel thy voice howl in my throat 
in the deep of my throat, _ 
the curses of pilots overturned on a sudden, 


- when the prow in mid-dream rises up and rears high 


unbending its spine in great leaps, as to clamber 
the winding ascent of a flash of lightning. 


I feel here, in my bosom, 

the battering of the sails thou dost swell, 

in my bones is the crackling of the mastage 

of sailing ships moribund rattling in death, 

with the throbbing of some immense organ, 
beneath thy ferocious touch, .. . 
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and from my mouth steams forth : 

the bitter salt fog of thy breathing. 

Leap, leap, thou sea, at the last forth from the deep of my bod ¥, 
from coast unto coast! ... Iamhe 

who has driven thee forward, O sea, toward the ultimate terrible carnage, 
toward Destruction, impossible Destruétion ! 


It is sounded—the hour of the shipwreck of earth. 
They uprear themselves now, the great beacons, to offer their treasure 
of ephemeral light. . . . They have searched through the depths 
not in yain, for now they drag up from the waters 

resplendent seaweeds and corals, 

These are the luminous bowels of the earth, | 

that they offer us now from above the clouds, 

in overflowing handfuls... . 


- It is said—the delight of it ! oh the deep joy !— 


Thou devourest the carth bit by bit. 

And who will declare thou hast not swallowed up, 

To appease thy grim hate, other worlds before ours ? 

I will swear that thou hast by thy hunger eternal, and mine. 
I believe it by thy heavy silences 

when thou liest, a drunken old titan, 

tossed down here from the uppermost stories 

under bared scimitar blades 

of the tropical Suns of the south... 


Why delayest thou, Ocean? . . . Oh hasten ! 
Oh hasten, devour the earth ! 


Destroy ! destroy ! destroy ! 
For no beauty exists but alone in the sound of this terrible word, 


This shattering word like a hammer of Cyclops 
Destroy ! destroy ! destroy ! 


F. T. MARINETTI 


[From Distruzione (1911)] 
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THE CLOCK 


The leek is recorder of the time 
that is no more. 

It marks off the hours we poor men 
Surrender as gifts to death. 


From VauenTIno Kore 
O one of the walls of the room where I sleep 
an old hanging clock has been fastened some time ; : 

one of those very old clocks that are wound 

by a chain and a weight. 

For a while I wound it 

out of a whim to do something, 

not knowing exaétly for certain 

if the curséd thing were more hateful 

ticking, or stopt and horribly silent. 

But now since a very long while, 

very long, the clock works no more. 

I observed it all times with a sneer, 

wishing it some evil end, 

malicious chatterbox, 

some very evil end. 


O man, all ye men, 

_ you carry a watch in your pockets and cannot tell 
all the things about you it must on | 

it will not fail to record, | 

and will not ever repeat. 


I looked at the clock and I thought : 

Marker of time, thou knowst 

all about me, tell me the hour at which I shall die. | 
Is it two? Isit five? Is it three? 
One minute past three? Two minutes past three 
God ! now I felt myself die, 

die every minute. 

In the face of that vile clock 
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I heaped and I hurled all my rage, 
every object that chanced to my hand 
I threw. | 

Insults and spittle and lewdities, 
boots and shoes and inkpots. 

And it stopped, and it stopped, 
and it stopped at six. 

At the moment it seemed 

that now I was free of it, 

now it might beat no more, 

~ now it had ceased to go. 

But the following day 

from the stroke of that hour, 

I looked at the clock, 

and out of its stern immobility 
understood it was six 

was the fated hour 

beyond any escape. 

Every day I was doomed 

and must die at that hour: 

- that hour of impending sunset, 

or of the Ave Maria, 

or first of the coming night, 

or last of the passing day, 

six, the terrible hour 

of all my foreboding nightmares. | 
That gradual hour of twilight 

had become with stern precision 
my hour of sepulchral gloom. 


Now in my desperation 

I rushed upon the timepiece, 
Disembowelled it. 
Everything I scattered, the hands, 
its infernal and fateful | 
texture of cogwheels, 


all, all I dispersed. 
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So at present remains 

but its face with a hole 
and a fragment of chain 
dangling idle and useless 
from where it is fastened 
“to a bit of a wheel. 

Scraps from that filthy Ba 
I gutted and drew. 


O men, you who know not the way to be born, 
nor are even aware by yourselves how to die, 
you cherish so dear on your breast, on your heart, 
that machine which knows that hour of yours, 
and it will not tell you, and every day 

beats it out on your bosom: you notice it not. 

I bless that wise man who knows his hour to die 
and I kneel at the feet of the man who can kill himself. 
Wherefore do I wait ? | 
Do I wait till my hairs one by one e shall fall out, 
all my lovely young hair 

and my strong shining teeth ? 

Wait till a yellow disease 

issue from some corner, 

despoil and filthy my white flesh 

and hold it and cover it over ? 

Ah it is lovely to die with 

red flowers on the brow unwithered ! 

Alas that rose most vermilion, 

how it withers, how it is blown 

on the pale cheek and white forehead ! 

Oh from the highest of towers 

. to give one’s self up to delight of the void, 

to fall into space, 

leaving only one stain 

of crimson behind on the earth! 


And thou clock, thou foreknowing, 
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- that hour is inscribed on thy-visage, 

thou, maintaining thy slow pace, 

shalt quietly mark it, 

quietly pass on. 

While I shall not know, nor guess : 

it was that, that which made me shiver, 

every day that hour which went by unobserved, 
that hour, that unknowable hour. 


No! I will build myself up a tower on a a hill, 

the most high in the world, 

all its bricks shall be piled 

on thy minutes, O clock, 

and will mount it at my own hour 

the one I have chosen. 

First I stand still to hear well the beating 

of all the clocks in the world, 

hearts all useless and vile, 

and I shout to thee : Clock, now mark, for I spring 
Then I spring. 

Ha! I heard something snap ! 

It was thou, great fool, thou hast signalled the hour 
believing it that one already. 

Ahahahahahah ! 

No, it was not that one, 

but another I know of, I! 

Henceforth it is I who command, 

and I will diétate the moment to thee, thou bese clock. 
It is mine to find in my throat, 

and utter out of my belly 

the most mad, most obscene bursts of laughter, 

the unseemliest jokes 

the bitterest howls of mockery, 

so to keep thee waiting 

another five minutes. 


“ALDO PALAZZESCHI 


[From L’Incendario] 
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SONG THE IMPRISONED 


FROM THE MONASTERIES 
WEET is the lonely life, lived in God, and in the brotherhood ; 


sweet is the clean white cell, and the garden filled with roses, 
ind the Christ on the cross who calls :—They suffer, they suffer who 
dwell outside in the world— 


and a skull indeed is a lovely, a gentle and happy companion. _ 
Most sweet is the little bell in the tower, which beats the punctual hours, 


beats at the hour of lauds, at the hour of supper, at the hour of compline. 
_ Our life is very sweet to us who are monks with long pure beards. 
Our life is very sweet to us who are nuns with shorn hale — pure. 


And it passes away before cur placid eyes 
secure and calm as the sunlight we see through our windows. 


FROM THE BROTHELS 


We cannot tell if this life be beautiful or be sad. 
Yesterday my fate brought me abundant delight and chamgngpe. 
To-morrow you perhaps will rot with infernal disease. 
By day we hold ourselves pure like the pupils of some sacred convent ; : 
We embroider in patterns of lilies, and we write to our parents at home. 
To one who comes whom we may love we bestow the love of calm virgins. 
By night we walk naked in the midst among men ; 
but we wear our veils of lace. 
We cannot tell why they should scorn us, those who dwell daihicli 
But there still are some poets who lois us now, as before, | 
and declare we are priestesses still of the temple and vestals of Time. 
They, we believe, would hang bells on our houses | 
of gold and of silver that should peal through the air, giving voice 
for ever, for ever at large across the whole city. | 
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FROM THE BARRACKS 


If the march of all life should be drilled to the blare of a trumpet 

we believe that even the deaf would tear out the drums of their ears. 

We are soldiers to be better men, and we shall be better 

because we are nearly all good even now, and we all love our country. 

But were it our duty to march every day in public places, © 

among the howling crowds, in the end we should hate even more the folk 
of the city. 

After all, it is fine to discharge thick volleys among wiles heads. 

We are strong; we are strong: we desire to test the beauty of strength. 

Then, there is hunger. We also, after two years, shall go hungry, we also. 


THE HOSPITALS 


Here we all die in a row. It’s a graveyard, and white and rigid, 

the tombs are set in a line: on each a dead man is dying. 

The doétors bring an unbearable smell, 

only the nuns, like a gift, carry their faint fumes. of incense. 

It is autumn. In the windows the trees are still there to grieve us 

with an agony even worse than our own sad pains. _ 

For we know well enough that the foliage of all flesh must fall and the 
bones will remain. | 

On Sundays the crowd comes in and jostles our beds, 

like the graveyard crowd, and it spatters its mud in the passage between 
our tombs : 

and brings us horrible food to eat. 


FROM THE PRISONS 


We are not to blame. We have only obeyed our fates. 

Where are we now ? Are we still in the world in which we were born ? 
We who have stolen from thieves or the sons of thieves, are captured. © 
Or Fate entered our arms and we slew ; but now we are taken, 

and we shall go forth no more. Oh, might we but die as of old! 

Man, will you not understand! It is better, is better to die. 

Yes, ours are the fatal heads which should be mown from their trunks. 
It is well. Make a pyramid out of us or pave your roads with us. 
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Since we are not to blame, give us, give us the joy of death, _ 
public disgrace in the open, the glorious roar of the crowd at dawn! 
Hatreds are hatched here in prison such as will burst © 

one day or another swift among men, 

like the arrows of Jupiter out of a tempest sky. 


FROM THE ASYLUMS 


We are the astral beings, the saints, the possessed of spirits ; 
We are the giddy meteors cut off from the atom, Man ; 
We refleét in ourselves the shocks of systems outside the orbit, 
we breed among ourselves-the race of universal cataclysms. 
Come among us, you men, that we may tear.you to pieces ! ! 
We alone are a cannibal race. | 
Were there not bars of iron and gates of iron with double keys, 
and baths they give us which drown the soul almost to its ultimate breath, 
we would leap from the windows, and, in bounds, would pursue you, 
‘spring at your throats, bite and tear them, like wolves. | 
We were conceived in the green passion of the entrails, 
the polluted rivers of man have flowed together in us, 
We are paying the price for the chronic delirium of the universe. 
Men! if you think you will run through the sky as you run on the earth 
or the sea, 
you will all go mad ; oh, indeed, it is certain: that is certain. 
Then the wise laws shall be those we ourselves shall diftate. 


FROM THE GRAVEYARDS 


We are the most recluse of all the recluse, we dead. 

There was even no one at all who desired to keep us on earth. 

Might not the living have thrown us head foremost into the ocean 

or have strung us up to balloons, nevermore to return ! 

They assigned us rather the bolge in Hell, Dante gave to the Pope Boniface. 
O come in the dark and see if truly the flames do not spurt ! 

We are the most silent of all men, yet not the most dead. Believe it. 

We haunt your dreams in hosts and we make your visions. _ 

The earthquake—can you tell ?—is perhaps our convulsion of boredom. 
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The day is at hand when behind every door in the gloom of your houses 
you shall find in the deep of the evening a sentinel skeleton standing. 


Then indeed you will learn to load us all on the pyre, 


And the world will be lit by more flame, more light, more liberty. 
Meanwhile, O living, we corpses are proud of our cold phosphorescence, 
of our pale nocturnal blooms, with fireflies white on their petals, © 


and of the mournful lanterns we hold 
awaiting, expecting the future furnace of desolate corpses. 


[From Aeroplani (1908) ] 


SYLLOGISMS 


PAOLO BUZZI 


“4 | SHE wise men have spoken. What of that ? Their science is vain. 


Watch their old Syllogisms, gawks with white hair, 

in what flurry they stalk, with their sage pointed caps 
which flaunt the high clouds ! | 

O look at their Syllogisms, whose old twisted forms 
shaped like X, can be opened or shut 

as one will—like those comfortable stools 

borne by corpulent sportsmen under their arms. 


The gawky old Syllogisms dance in a round, 
about the sweet Truths all in delicate blue, 
who are giddy and shy, so must close their wide eyes. 


Ah! Ah! 
The slim graceful Truths like shy little girls 
swoon away in affright at the touch of the wise, 
and are gone as by breath of a spell 
leaving only gold veils in the stern hands behind. 


Ah! Ah! 
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Break, lovely waves of the sea, burst your crests 

in a vast peal of laughter right up to the stars ! 

May your glittering laughter crack . 

the vaults of silence ! 

For see the old Syllogisms, impotent fools, 
white-haired, bent in two, lick the tracks of the feet 

of the sweet little Truths who skip past them uncaught. 


As for me, I believe in nought else but that lighthouse, my Dream, 
in nought else any more but its great eye of gold, | 
like an August moon, 

wandering free in the deep of the night. 


F. T. MARINETTI 
[From the French : te Conguéte des Etotles (1902)] 
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THREE POEMS 


LIVE among men, 

walking beside them, sitting beside them, 
talking with them, or aloof from them, 
listening to their footsteps, how they beat 
below on the pavements, how they will beat 
until . 


until the last wind has gathered the last leaf, 
and silence has gathered the wind,— 
no eyes to see, no ears to hear, 


the world dead. 


I have known this man and that, 

and each has taken something from me, 
robbed me of my beliefs and trusts,— 
nobility, honour, truth. 

I held them simply, 

thought each man’s heart their pyx, 
and what has come of it ? 

Not bitterness. . . . I am not bitter. 
Not disillusion, for I must have always known. 
Not anger. . . . How can I be angry? 
Nor contempt. .. . Contempt? 

But loneliness: I am lonely, 

having no fellow, 

I am the last leaf 


the last wind has not gathered, 


in the world I see, the world I hear, 


and silence has not come. 
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II 


MMORTAL? No, 


they cannot be, these people, 
nor I. | 


Tired faces, 


eyes that have never seen the world, 
bodies that have never lived in air, 
lips that have never minted speech, 
they are the clipped and garbled, 
blocking the highway. 

They swarm and eddy © 

between the banks of glowing shops 
towards the red meat, 

the potherbs, 

the cheapjacks, 


or surge in 


before the swift rush of the clanging trams.— | 


pitiful, ugly, mean, 
encumbering. 


Immortal? ... 

In a wood, 

watching the shadow of a bird 

leap from frond to frond of bracken, 
I am immortal, 

perhaps. 

But these ? 

Their souls are naphtha lamps, 


guttering in an odour of carious teeth, 
and I die with them... . 
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III 


WAKE each morning from forgotten denies, 


and walk through streets that stream into my eyes, 


and past me. 


I am grateful for the lilac-leaf, 
the big, brown plane;-trees and their host of green, 


and the garden flowers. 


I am gfateful for their freshness ; 
they are new to me, each morning, 
and they pass me by, 

and they are gone, for one day more. 


I meet the same men, too, 
and they are not the same : 
the night renews them, 

as it renews my joy; 

but with the hours 

comes back my bitterness. 


Each day I hope for coumage to bear 
and not to whine ; 

to take my lot as bravely as the bees 
and as unbroodingly. 


Each day I creep a little nearer, 

let me hope ; 

soon may the morning leaves 

remain as green about my heart all day, 

and I no longer taking myself to heart 

may laugh and love and dream and think of death 


without this yearning poison. 


F. 
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LOVE- POEMS 


PRELUDE 


T is morning ! 


All earth is singing and I am on the hills ! 


Go, Love, swift-footed as a youth 
Girdled with leaping flame, 

_ Go forth! 

Tell her the Earth is glad, 

The flowers and trees sing with my heart, 
Hymn all my mounting joys ! ae 
Carry the song I cannot sing 

To-day. 

Go, ere the sunlight dies, 

Touch her with burning lips ! 

All the Gods speed thee, 

Now !. ——Nay,. 

Give me thy hand, dear youth, 

For I will go with thee. 


ADVENTURE 
NKNOWN loved-one, 


In a near land art thou 
Or far away ? 
Dost thou know my wild longing, 
Canst thou hear my call ? 
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Suddenly, upon a hill to-day 

I seemed to hear thee 

Far-off, singing : 

Vaguely thy glory knew. 
What magic in the world this day 
Brought on swift wings | 
To me, | 

Knowledge of thee ? 


Strange sweet tales I have for thee ; 
Flowering thoughts, stored memories. 
My heart will make a song 

And it may be carried 

To thee, for comfort ; 

For thou canst not come 

To me: | | 

I must adventure forth alone, 
Unknown loved-one, | 


Seeking thee. 


THE] RETURN OF LOVE 


HE day is closing, 

Must you take the road again ? 

Yes—you must go. | 

It was an evil chance 

‘That made you knock, 

That made me let you in: 

Why have you told me 

Tales of far-off lands, 

Of open wind-swept spaces, 

Hills and seas ? | 

To mock at me, you came: 

Now—go thy way. 

Ah ! through the open door, 
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Is there an almond-tree 
Aflame with blossom ? 
A little longer stay— 
Why do tears blind me ? 
There is an almond-tree 
Aflame with blossom ! 
Let me hold your hands 
Against me. 
Nay—Beloved, 

Go thy way. 


ERNEST COLLINGS 
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STUDIES & APPRECIATIONS 
CHRONICLES 

REVIEWS 

A LIST OF RECENT BOOKS [Annorarep] 
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ROBERT BRIDGES 


T has been said that the laureateship ought to be preserved because it 
I: a public mark of honour given to poetry. From what I saw of the dis- 
cussion which preceded the appointment, it did not seem to me that the 
_ public had much notion of honouring poetry. The new laureate, some said, 
ought to be popular ; others said, he ought to be patriotic ; others, that his 


Christian name ought, if possible, to be Alfred. I do not mean anything 


against the work of those candidates for the post who happen to fall in with 
these requirements ; I am merely recording the reasons given by their 
supporters. Mr Hardy was mentioned, too, but chiefly, I gathered, on 
account of.his novels ; and the suggestion so alarmed the Daily Mail that 
it came out with a strong article entitled, “‘ Do We Want a Pessimist ? ” So 
here is another qualification for the laureateship : the holder ought to be 


good-tempered. Mr Bridges is patriotic enough, and he is certainly not a 


pessimist ; and yet, for all that, his appointment completely upset all these 
speculations. Those who made the appointment held, presumably, that he 
qualified for the post in a way which the debaters, genuinely eager for the 
laureateship to go on, had not thought of discussing : to put it simply, and, 
as I think, quite irrefutably, he is the greatest of living poets. I believe there 
was some offended feeling that the laureateship should go to a man who 
had no better claim on it than this. Personally, I should not hesitate to go 
further than comparison with living poets; I should not hesitate to say, 
that his work belongs to the canon of great English poetry. It seems to me 
unmistakable that a good part of his verse has, in his own lovely phrase, 
“ the brightness of incorruptible life.” —So the only tolerable appointment 
has been made ; and yet, when I remember the public discussion which 
preceded the appointment, I am left wondering whether, after all, the 
| laureateship may not be, at the least, an anachronism. It has turned out - 
tight in this case; but that was not due to any “ consensus of opinion ” 
which seems to take away the only rational ground for a laureateship. The 
Government was somehow in touch with good taste. But re a Tory 
Government had been in! . 
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Well, all this is no great matter. The important thing is to decide, not 
what the laureateship, but what Mr Bridges’s poetry means to us. What are 
we to make of it, in these days of Futurism on the one hand, and of the 
“ classicism ” which ought to be called Pastism on the other ? The advan- 
tage which the Futurists have over the Pastists is, that the former write 
poetry and the latter don’t; they only talk about writing poetry, with 
occasional experiments in how not to write it. The mistake which the 
Pastists make is the mistake which ingenious children sometimes make, who 
wish to avoid getting up early in the morning : they put back the hands of 
the clock, and think they have thereby put back time. They are unimportant 
people, these Pastists ; but they can talk. The mistake which the Futurists 
make is the belief that art can start afresh. It is an exciting belief, certainly ; 
and it is precisely because it is exciting to its adherents that Futurism is 
important. But with this goes the corresponding mistake that poetry is a 
thing which dates. Poetry, of course, is capable of holding in solution 
all sorts of non-poetical, and therefore transient, things ; but poetry itself, 
once composed, does not alter. Spenser as a philosopher, a moralist, and a: 
politician is a person of historical interest only ; but Spenser’s poetry, 
where it is simply poetry, is to-day what it was when it was first written : 
it is a thing which contrives to exist always in the present tense. 

Now it seems to me that the essential thing about Mr Bridges’s work is 
that it exists consciously, as it were, in this poetical present tense. If you 
look for modern allusions in his writings you will certainly find some. You 
will find, for instance, mention of steamboats and motor-cars ; what is more 
considerable, in those two admirable “ Epistles ’” in hexameters, ‘* Wintry 
Delights ” and ‘‘ To a Socialist in London,” you will find modern ideas 
about things in general both cordially accepted and keenly criticised. It is, 
perhaps, worth noticing that in these two poems which so exceptionally 
(in his work) set out to be modern, the technique is professedly experi- 
mental. The attempt to give English shape to the real classical hexameter 
(instead of, as in all previous attempts, to a quite imaginary hexameter) 
resulted in the discovery of much novelty in purely English rhythms ; dis- 
covery which Mr Bridges himself had not, I think, foreseen, and the exact 
value of which remains to be decided. One cannot help suspecting some 
profoundly instinctive recommendation behind this choice of specifically 
modern matter—matter of the kind which poetry can clearly dissolve but 
which nevertheless must, sooner or later, become its lees—for the stuff of a 
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decidedly experimental technique, the worth of which is still to be esti- 
mated. For throughout the great bulk of Mr Bridges’s work, one cannot but 
see the same instinct making the precisely complementary and correspond- 
ing recommendation. Except for these and the other attempts.at Greek 
metres, there is nothing experimental 1 in Mr Bridges’s technique. There is a 


_ great deal that is new in it, and even daring ; but, whether old or new, he 


never uses an artifice unless he is quite sure of its effect, unless he knows 
certainly what the poetic result must be. This is logic, not experiment. 
And this beautifully discreet technique is striétly kept working within that 
region of ideas which belongs to what I have called the present tense of 
poetry. So to call it may seem paradox, if the mere titles of his finest poems 
(excluding the lyrics) are reviewed: Achilles in Scyros, Prometheus the 


Firegiver, Demeter, Eros and Psyche. All this, surely, must be the work | 


of a “ classical revivalist,” one who stubbornly lives in poetic pasts. But 
indeed it is no such thing. These poems, it is true, could not have been 

written by a man who had not lived intensely in Greek poetry ; but it is not — 
for anything Greekish in them that they will endure. Think, for instance, 
of Achilles in Scyros. The antique tale, with its background of legendary 
heroism, is charmingly handled ; but what is the poem really about ? Why, 
it is about youth and innocence deliciously amusing themselves in an island 


of heavenly beauty, and devising, all in vain, how to keep lasting the brief, 


exquisite perfection of life. The deleétable nectarine flavour of this wonder- 
ful poem is as good an instance as any I can remember of the unchanging 
present tense of poetry. The essential stuff of Achilles in Scyros, shaped 
into art of scrupulous simplicity, is neither new nor old. It would lave 
yielded just the same delight to its readers if it had been written a hundred 
years ago ; a hundred years hence it will still be what it 1s to-day. And the 
characteristic thing is, that the poem has scarce anything else in it but this 


essential stuff of poetry, and such cool, lucid technique as this : 


I Thetis am, daughter of that old god 

Whose wisdom, buried in the deep, hath made 
The unfathomed water solemn, and I rule 

‘The ocean-nymphs, who for their pastime play 
In the blue glooms, and, darting here and there, 
Chequer the dark and widespread mielancholy 
With everlasting laughter and bright smiles. 


Thetis—the séa-god—the ocean-nymphs—is this classicism ? Is it even 
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the merest shadow of it ? No, not classicism at all, but simply poetic con- 
venience, the surest and pleasantest way of filling “‘ the blue glooms ” of the 
sea with “ everlasting laughter.”” Everlasting indeed ! 

I think it is a pity room could not be found for this radiant poem in the 
new Oxford edition of Robert Bridges. If I wished to convert any reason- 
able person to the singular excellence of his work, I would make trial first 
of all with Achilles in Scyros. And I believe that a chief reason why Mr 
Bridges is not so popular as he should be is the merely mechanical reason 
that his work has not been cheap to buy. But we should be grateful for what 
we at last have ; the Oxford edition does admirably (except for its binding) 
in remedying this. It is a small sum now that will buy us Prometheus the 
Firegiver, Demeter, Eros and Psyche, the shorter poems, and the rest. 

Prometheus the Firegiver is not a study in primitive metaphysics, and it 
is not a symbol of any startlingly modern metaphysic. The Promethean 
legend seems always to demand that it should be made into such a symbol ; 
Goethe and Shelley easily fell in with the demand, and for each it proved 
an opportunity for splendid poetry, with which I am not going to compare 
Mr Bridges’s poem. Goethe’s finer insight led him to something not so 
narrowly charatteristic of his time as Shelley’s Prometheus. But is not 
Goethe’s Prometheus slightly and Shelley’s decidedly, old-fashioned ? It 
is because they conce1ved their poems in the transient, not in the un- 
changing, present tense ; though certainly it was in the latter that the poems 
were written. The spirit of both poems, when they were made, was to be 
modern ; the spirit of both, that is to say, dates. Once more disclaiming any 
intention of comparison, I merely notice as characteristic that Mr Bridges’s 
Prometheus is as far from being specifically modern in its conception as 
in its writing. As a downright modern poem, it might have been a more 
exciting, but would scarcely have been a more beautiful, poem. How, then, 
does it use the Prometheus story ? It uses it as a chance for praising in 
poetry, first, the divinest thing in man’s circumstance, Fire; second, the - 
divinest thing in man’s nature, the divine sin of progress: both of them 
not modern, but unalterable things. The case is much the same in Eros 
and Psyche, that series of delicate vignettes of amorous faith; and in 
Demeter, with its joy of the flowering earth, its belief in the singleness 
of created being, and its contrast of innocence and experience in the person 
of Persephone before and after Hades. 

What I have said of these longer poems is self-evident when it comes 
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to the shorter poems. There is no need to elaborate it here. I think it is a 
bad mistake to make out the importance of Mr Bridges’s poetry to be 
primarily or principally in these lyrics ; the long poems I have mentioned 
are just as important. But, in any case, nothing could be gained at this time 
of day by praising the “* Splendid Ship,” ‘‘ London Snow,” the almost un- 
endurable pathos of the “‘ Dead Child,” the “ Elegy on a Lady,” “ Night- 
ingales,” and so on. The poetical present tense of these incomparable 
moments, incomparably seized into art, assuredly needs no indication of 
mine. But for being so consistently a poetic precisian ofthis lofty kind, Mr 
Bridges has had to pay something. I have hinted at the price. There is pro- 
foundly moving passion in his poetry ; and always there is exquisite and 
quiet satisfaction. But not often do we have from him that peculiarly 
thrilling excitement of finding some hitherto vague notion, too recently 
floated up into general consciousness to have encountered the snares of 
poetry, suddenly trapped and tamed into serviceable familiarity. The fact 
that there is so little of this in Mr Bridges’s poetry explains, I fancy, why 
some people find him uninteresting, and others, still more obtuse, call him 
- academic. It is unquestionable that the struggle of capturing something 
specifically modern into poetry does add, whatever the ultimate value of 
the thing captured may be, a certain ardour and exhilaration to the whole 
result. Mr Bridges’s work could not have kept itself with such exquisite 
nicety in the unchanging present tense of poetry without missing a good 
deal of this. In purely intelleétual matters, however, Mr Bridges has con- 
trived to find a substitute for modernity. I hope I am not turning a willing 
phrase into a senseless drudge if I call this the present tense of intelleétu- 
ality : at any rate, such poems as the odes in Prometheus, the translation 
of fire into spiritual aspiration—‘‘ O my vague desires ”—and the ode of 
childhood—* A coy inquisitive spirit ””—such poems as these seem to me 
to get behind the changes of philosophy into its permanent cause. 

I should say something of the dramas ; and, merely as literature, they are 
certainly not to be ignored. But I think that, apart from the admirably 
practicable qualities of Demeter as a mask, the only play that would 
really prove aétable is Achilles, and that chiefly on account of its irresistible 
charm. Mr Bridges was not in touch with the stage when he wrote these 
plays ; there was no such thing as poetic drama then. And, though the 
mysteries of stage-craft have been absurdly exaggerated, it takes an un- 
usually specialised kind of instinct to write good stage-plays from theory 
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only. Mr Bridges’s plays are apt to proceed in a series of intellectual di- 
lemmas which are attractive to the reader but could scarcely engage the 
attention of a theatre’s audience. The novelty of the methods they some- 
times employ are very well worth studying ; but I think the plays, except | 
perhaps Achilles, belong entirely to the closet. There, however, they do 
extremely well ; for unquestionably they are games of beautiful skill, and 
full of noble passages. ‘This is true even of The Return of Ulysses, the com- 
position of which is not altogether explicable, and of The Christian Cap- 
tives, the fine conclusion of which does not quite compensate, even in the 
study, for the stiffness of the opening, wherein the mere fact that the 
theme is being expounded seems to be thought adequate excuse for such 
deliberate movement. But the other plays all have their peculiar kind of 
interest ; the two parts of Nero, especially, were a great undertaking, which, 
for its firm management of complex historical themes, and for its great 
imagination of Nero’s psychology, should be able to lift the study-play as 
a kind of literature high above the contempt of the most hard-faced of 
theorists. 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 


_ NOTE.—The greater part of the contents of this number being devoted to Futurism, it 
has been considered more appropriate to hold over an ese on Francis Thompson, written 
by Mr J. C. Squire, until December. 
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WIRELESS IMAGINATION AND 


WORDS LIBERTY 


THE NEW FUTURIST MANIFESTO 


(TRANSLATED BY ARUNDEL DEL RE) 


The Futurist Consciousness 


HE “Technical Manifesto of Futurist Literature,” in which I origi- 
nated essential and synthetic lyricism, wireless tmagination and free 
words, is concerned solely with poetic inspiration. 

Philosophy, politics, journalism, teaching, business, the exact sciences, 
while naturally seeking more or less synthetic forms of expression, will, 
however, for a long period, still have to use syntax, adjectives, and punctua- 
tion. I myself am obliged, as you see, to use all these i in order to expound 
my conception to you. 

Futurism is based on that complete renewal of human sensibility which 
has taken place since the great scientific discoveries. Those who to-day 
use telegraphs, telephones, gramophones, cycles, motor-cycles, motor-cars, 
transatlantics, dirigibles, aeroplanes, kinematographs, big daily papers 
(synthesis of the world’s day) do not realise that these different means of 


communication, of transit, and of information exercise a yery decisive 
_ influence on their psyche. | 


The ordinary man may, with a day’ s train journey, go from a small city 
with empty squares, where the sun, the dust, and the wind play in silence, 
to a great capital, bristling with lights, movement, and cries. The inhabitant 
of a mountain village can, every day, in a newspaper, follow with suspense 
the movements of the Chinese rebels, the English and the American 
suffragettes, Dr Carrel and the heroic sledges of the Arctic explorers. The 


_pusillanimous and sedentary citizen of any provincial town can afford 
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himself the intoxication of danger by following in a kinema show big game 
shooting in the Congo. With a franc, he can admire in a variety theatre 
Japanese wrestlers, negro boxers, endless American variety comedians, stylish 
Parisian belles. From his Philistine bed he can enjoy the very distant and 
very expensive voice of a Caruso or a Burzio. 

Possibilities such as these, having become commonplace, do not excite any 
curiosity in minds both superficial and absolutely incapable of being inter- 
ested in any new event, such as was the case with the Arabs, who gazed, with 
indifference, at the first aeroplanes flying above the houses of Tripoli. 
Such possibilities, however, to the far-seeing observer, appear as plastic and 
creative influences working on our sensibility, and producing the following 


highly significant phenomena : 


1. Acceleration of life, which has, now, almost universally, a quick 


rhythm. Physical, intellectual, and sentimental equilibration on the tight- 
rope of speed between contradictory attractions. 
2. Horror of that which is old and known. Love of the new and the 


unforeseen. 
3. Abhorrence of a quiet life. Love of danger and attraétion toward 


the heroism of daily life. 
4. Destruction of the feeling of the beyond, and increased value of the 
individual who, according to Bonnot’s expression, must vivre sa vie. 
5. Multiplication and inexhaustibility of human desires and ambitions. 
6. Exa& knowledge of that which is for each unrealisable and un- 


reachable. 
7. Semi-equality of man and woman, diminution of the difference 


between their social rights. 


8. Depreciation of love (sentimentalism and luxury) produced by the 


greater erotic facility and liberty of women, and by the universal exaggera- 
tion of feminine extravagance. To make my meaning clear: To-day, 
woman loves extravagance more than love. Man does not love the woman 
who is not extravagant. The lover pure and ‘simple has lost all prestige. 
Love has lost its absolute value. 
9. Passion, art, and idealism in Business. A purely financial consciousness. 
10. Man multiplied by the machine. New mechanical sense, fusion of 
instiné&t with horse-power and with chained forces. 
11. Passion, art, idealism in Sport. Conception and love of the record. 
12. New touristic consciousness of transatlantics and large hotels 
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(meetings and synthesis of different races and peoples). Destruétion of 
distances.and the homesick feeling of solitude. 

13. A new world-consciousness. I mean: Man has successively con- 
quered the sense of the home, the sense of the quarter in which he lives, the 
sense of the city, the sense of the geographical zone, the sense of the con- 
tinent. To-day Man possesses a world- -feeling : his need of knowing what 
his ancestors did is mediocre ; that of knowing what his contemporaries are 
doing, in all parts of the worlds is incessant. The necessary result of this, is 
that the individual should communicate with all peoples of the world, and, 
subsequently, feel himself the centre, judge, and prime mover of the 
universe both explored and unexplored. All these circumstances have 
caused in us an enlargement of human consciousness and an urgent need of 
continually determining our real proportions and our rapport with the 
rest of humanity. 

14. Nausea of the curved line, of the spiral and the tourniquet, Love 
of the straight line and of the terminal. Horror of slowness of details, of 
prolix analysis and of explanations. Love of speed, of abbreviation, of 
summary, and synthesis. 

.15. Love of depth and insight in every mental and spiritual activity. 

These are a few elements of the new futurist consciousness | which con- 


_ stitutes the basis of a new lyricism. | 


Words at 


Casting aside now all foolish definitions and theories of the professors, I 
declare to you that lyricism is simply the exceptional faculty of intoxicating 
and being intoxicated with life. The power of changing into wine the 
muddy water of the life which surrounds and crosses us. The power of 
painting the world with the wondrous colours of our mutable ego. 

Now suppose, for instance, that a friend of yours, endowed with this 
lyrical faculty, finds himself in a zone of intense life (revolution, war, ship- 
wreck, earthquake), and immediately afterwards comes and relates his 
Impressions to you. Do you know what this lyrical friend of yours in- 
stinétively will do? 

Disregarding syntax, he will waste no time upon construing sentences. 
Chucking adjectives and punétuation overboard, he will despise all manner- 
ism or ——— of style, and will seek to stir you by hurling a confused 
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medley of sensations and impressions at your head. Following the irregular 
impulse of his fancy, he will spread, broadcast, handfuls of essential words, 
The sole preoccupation of the narrator is to render all the shocks and 
vibrations of his ego. 

If, in addition to the power of lyrical expression, he has a mind full 
of general ideas, he will, involuntarily and at every moment, link up 
his sensations with those of the whole universe he knows and feels. To 
render the exact value and proportions of the life he has lived, he will 
create an immense net of analogies with which to envelop the world. 
In this way he will reproduce telegraphically the analogical basis of life 
with the same economical rapidity that the telegraph imposes on the 
superficial narratives of reporters and war correspondents. 

This need of laconism not only answers to the laws of speed which 
govern us, but also to the eternal relations between poet and public. 
There exist, in faét, between them, the same relations as between two old 
friends, who can easily understand each other by means of a word, a 


gesture, or a glance. For this reason, therefore, the poet’s imagination 


must conneét distant objeéts without connefting wires, and by means 
only of essential words, and these absolutely at liberty. 


Wireless Imagination 


By wireless imagination, I mean an entirefreedom of images and analogies, 
expressed by disjointed words and without the conneéting wires of syntax. 

*‘ Writers up till now have abandoned themselves to immediate analogy. 
The comparison, for instance, of an animal to man or to some other 
animal is virtually equivalent to a sort of photograph. They have com- 
pared a fox-terrier to a small thoroughbred. Others, more advanced, 
might compare that same quivering fox-terrier to a small Morse apparatus. 
I compare him instead to boiling water. There is in this a gradual and 
increasing sequence of analogies, a subtler, surer, though more distant re- 
lation. Analogy is no more than the deep love uniting distant objects 
apparently different and antagonistic. Only by means of the vastest 
analogies can an orchestral style, at the same time polychrome, polyphonic, 
and polymorphic, and embracing the life of matter, be successfully at- 
tained. When, in my Battle of Tripoli, I compared a trench bristling with 
bayonets to an orchestra, a quick-firing gun to an adventuress, I intuitively 
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introduced into a brief episode of an African battle a large portion of the 
universe. Images, as Voltaire used to say, are not flowers to be picked 
and chosen parsimoniously. They constitute the very life-blood of poetry. 
: Poetry must be an uninterrupted sequence of new images. Without this it 
is only anemic and chaotic. ‘The vaster the relations included in the images, 
the longer do they maintain their power of stupefaétion.” * 

Wireless irnagination and the use of free words will lead us to the essence 
of matter. The discovery of new analogies between things distant and appar- 
~ ently opposed will make us value them all the more intimately. Instead of 
humanising animals, vegetables, minerals (a system already surpassed), we 
may animalise, vegetalise, mineralise, electrify, and liquefy style, making it, 
to a certain extent, live the same life as that of matter. We shall have: 
Condensed Metaphors.—Telegraphic images.—Sequences of analogies. 
—Colour-equilibriums.—The dimensions, weights, measures and speed 
of sensations.—The plunge of the inevitable word into the water of 
consciousness, without the concentric circles which the word produces 
around itself.—Pauses of the intuition.—Movement in two, three, 
_ four, five time.— Analytical and explanatory poles sustaining the wires 
of intuition. 


Semaphoric Adjectivation 


We tend everywhere toward suppressing the qualifying — be- 
cause it presupposes an interruption in intuition, a too minute definition 
of the substantive. All this is not categorical. It is a question of tendency. 
What is necessary, is that we should use the adjective in an absolutely 
different way from that in which it has been used heretofore. One must 
consider adjectives as railway or semaphoric signals of style, which serve 
to regulate the speed and pace of the race of analogies. One will be able 
by this means to accumulate even twenty of these semaphor-adjeétives. 


Verb in the Infinitive 


Even here, my affirmations are not categorical. I maintain, however, that, 
in violent and dynamic lyrical expression, the infinitive mood will be 
indispensable, because it is as round as a wheel and adapts itself to all the 


* Technical Manifesto of Futurist Literature,” May 11, 1912. 
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carriages of the train of — and constitutes and regulates the speed 
of the style. 

The infinitive mood negatives in itself the existence of the sentence, 
and prevents the style from stopping and sitting down at a determined 
spot. While the infinitive mood is round and true as a wheel, the other 
moods and tenses of the verb are either triangular, square, or oval. 


Onomatopceia and Mathematical Signs 


When in my Technical Manifesto of Futurist Literature I said that 
“every day one must spit on the Altar of Art,” I meant to incite young 
futurists to liberate lyricism from that solemn atmosphere full of com- 
_punction and incense that is generally styled Art with a capital A. Art 
with a capital A in a manner constitutes the clericalisation of the crea- 
tive spirit. I therefore incited young men to ridicule and destroy wreaths, 
palms, and aureoles, precious frames and all the historical make-up and 
romantic bric-a-brac which form a large part of all the poetry up to our 
time. I proclaimed, instead, a most rapid, brutal, and immediate lyricism, 
one that must inevitably have seemed antipoetic to all our predecessors, a 
telegraphic lyricism with no sense of the book, and the greatest possible 
sense of life. Thus, the courageous introduction of onomatopeeic chords, 
in order to render all the sounds and even the most cacophonous noises 
of modern life. 

Onomatopeia, which seems to vivify lyricism with the crude and brutal 
elements of reality, has been used in poetry more or less timidly from 
Aristophanes to Pascoli. We futurists initiate its audacious and continu- 
ous usage. This must not, however, be systematic. For instance, my 
Adrianople—Siege—Orchestra and my Battle Weight + Smell required 
many onomatopeeic chords. Always with the object of producing the maxi- 
mum quantity of vibrations and a deeper synthesis of life, we abolish all 
stylistic rules, all the lucid chains by which the traditional poets bind 
their images to their sentences. We use instead brief and anonymous 
mathematical and musical signs, and place in brackets indications such as 
(presto), (pi presto), (rallentando), (due tempi) to regulate the speed of the 
style. These brackets may sometimes divide a word or an onomatopeeic 
chord. 
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Typographical Revolution 


I initiate a typographical revolution directed against the brutal and 
nauseating pastist style employed in the produétion of books of verse, as 
represented especially in those of D’Annunzio, 1.¢. seventeenth-century 
hand-made paper ornamented with galleys, Minervas and Apollos, red 
initials and whirligigs, mythological plants, missal markers, epigraphs, 
and roman numerals. A book must be the futurist expression of 
futurist thought. Our revolution is direéted against the so-called typo- 
graphical harmony of the page, which is opposed to the flux and reflux, the 
jerks and the bursts of style that are represented on it. We shall use, 
therefore, in the same page, three or four different colours of ink, and, if 
| necessary, even twenty different forms of type. Italics, for instance, for one 
series of similar and equally rapid sensations, sMALL CAPITALS for violent 
onomatopeeia. 


Free and Expressive Orthography 


The historical necessity for free and expressive orthography i is demon- 
strated in the successive revolutions that have always freed the lyrical 
power of the human race from trammels and rules. 

1. Poets, in faét, began by dividing up their lyrical intoxication into a 
series of equally stressed breaths, echoes, assonances, or fixed rhymes at 
pre-arranged distances (Traditional Metric). Later, they alternated with 
certain liberties these different breaths measured by the lungs of the 
poets who preceded them. 

2. As time went on they felt that the different moments of their 
lyrical intoxication should of themselves adequately create a breath of 
the most varied and unexpected length, and absolutely free in its stress. 
Thus they reached vers libre, while still preserving the syntaétical order 
of their words, so that their lyrical intoxication might filter down through 
a channel of logic into the spirit of the listener. 

3. We desire no longer that the traditions of lyrical intoxication 


arrange our words synta¢tically for us before they have been cast forth — 


from us according to the breaths we ourselves have invented, and we are 
therefore substituting the use of words at liberty for the old forms. More- 
over, our lyrical intoxication must freely unmake words and make them 
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anew, cutting them down and lengthening them, strengthening their 
centres or their extremities, augmenting or diminishing the number 
of their vowels and consonants. Thus we shall have a new orthography, 
which I name free expression. ‘This deformation of words according to 
instinét is in accord with our natural tendency toward onomatopezia. It 
matters little if the actual word itself so deformed becomes equivocal. It will 
marry itself to the onomatopeic chord or summary of sounds. It will permit 
us, shortly, to attain the psycho-onomatopaic chord, sonorous yet abstract 
expression of an emotion or of pure thought. It may be objected that free 
words, or wireless imagination, as conceived by me, need the assistance 


of special readers to be properly conveyed to the public. Although it © 


does not disturb me whether or not I be comprehended by the general 
mass of the people, I must answer that the number of futurist reciters 
is steadily increasing, and, moreover, that any one of the famous poems 
in the traditional style itself also requires, if it is to be enjoyed, 7 
treatment by a practised speaker of verse. 


F. T. MARINETTI 
Mitan, May 11, 1913. | 
Issued by the Bonnnities of the Movimento F uturista, Corso Venezia, 61, 
Milan. | 
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POETRY ALIVE 

N religion, in philosophy, in poetry, in politics, in all the affairs of men 
Lac go far enough to require a guide, there is every now and then a 
revolution. The flow of human thought is subject to deep-reaching disturb- 
ance from time to time. Numerous causes co-operate to produce a periodical 
troubling of the waters, a welter in which the principles of all human 


concern are involved. At such a time faiths are transformed, new ideals set 
up, and the hope of millions set in another direétion. Fused in the heat of 


_ active change institutions lose their. character, and creeds, doétrines, and 


opinions are all melted and remodelled. Nothing passes scatheless through 
the fire, and the world as man has made it is created anew. 

If this spirit of revolution could be summed up in a phrase it would be 
found always to represent a clearing away of encrusted dogma, a breaking 
from bondage grown irksome, an upsetting of the tables of authority, and a 


restatement of direction and aim. But, to the great joy of all true believers, 


the new ideals are only revivals of the old, stripped of base accretion ; the 


new heaven and the new earth are those of the old creation, only cleansed 


by the flood. Your true revolutionary is only a conservative endowed with 
insight. 


The seer brings his vision to the market-place and urges the people to — 


destroy their city and rebuild it. They do so, but live on in these new 
homes, adding from time to time a coat of paint or a crust of stucco, and 
still calling them new until reawakened by the coming of another seer. 

If all men had kept alive in them the faculty of poetry, that divine unrest, 
they would never be satisfied with makeshift, but would be for ever striving, 
ever making. But the exciting influence is always short-lived. The need of 
constant change and renewal as the indispensable condition, not alone of 
growth but of life itself, is not realised by the common gathering of men. It 
is the daily inspiration that is lacking ; the spirit that can be tuned afresh by 
every new appeal of beauty. There is no strength from without, nor inward 
reservoir of power upon which we may draw in the hour of hurry or doubt. 
The manna of to-day will not be sweet to-morrow, for the love of our 
reliance must be new — morning. 
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To supply this hourly stimulus is the chief function of poetry; but of 
poetry active, not embalmed in printed books. Poetry keeps alive the 
spiritual significance which informs all ceremonial observance, and reinforces 
that strength and hope which differentiate work from drudgery. 

The present is one of those times of revolution. On such a full sea are we 
now afloat, and it follows that the poetry which expresses this age will be. 
vehement, ideal, and instin& with an ardour of reform. The attention of all 
reformers of to-day is focused on the daily life of the people, their homes, 
their work, their play, and the nurture and education of the children. Hence 
the best poetry, ever expressive of its own time, shows a tendency to con- 
cern itself with the joys, the sorrows, and the ideals of given persons as indi- 
vidual members of a community. 

From living writers there is still more to come in the morbid style which 
deals with the crime and raw vice of poor wretches brutalised by want. 
Poverty is a subject of the fullest sociological import, but more fit for 
pamphleteering, which is essentially critical and destructive, than for 
poetry, which is essentially creative and constructive. Again, modern social 
conditions make troubadour love a little difficult, so that poems of passion 
are on the wane, and we have long been accustomed to see on the stage, 
instead of romances, plays dealing with the social problems that men and 
women, as lovers, are faced with, such as the sin of — and the difficulty 
of divorce. 

Poetry deals with real life, but it must dealwith the aim and intention of 
life, its aspirations and outreachings. It should have but a very small place 
as a chronicle of everyday occurrence with its tale of vain endeavour, or as 
a criticism of passing custom with its fads and eccentricities. That is more 
the province of Punch. Poetry must concern itself with those ideas and 
appearances which either inform or typify human enterprise at its highest. 
g Poetry 1 is the breath and finer spirit of ail knowledge, the — 
expression that is in the face of all science.’ 

The class of poetry, then, to set before boys 1 is that—whether ancient, 
medieval, or modern—which i is full of the spirit which is stirring at the 
present day. Afso the boys must themselves come forth as poets. Thus and © 
thus only can the poetry they read have anything more than an esthetic 
appeal. Poetry, the work of a maker, must itself be creative ; must not stop 
short at impression, but originate expression ; must not be magniloquent 
only, but magnificent as well. 
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There is, at the Perse School, Cambridge, an aerie of children for whom I 
stand sponsor. They weave the stuff of their experience into plays of the 
northern gods, Othinn the All-wise, Thorr the Thunder-god, Tyr the God 
of Battles, Heimdabr the Guardian of the Rainbow Bridge, and many others 
of the host of Asgard. And each playboy becomes a deity by adoption. 

Now here is the core of my thesis. Not one boy in a thousand has any 


appreciation of the value of poetry merely readin the class-room. When they 


make poetry themselves, and make it actively in the form of drama, it 
becomes for them a living thing. But it is still only an accomplishment, an 
ornament. It remains to turn this creative force to prattical account. The 
boy has lifted up his eyes to the heavens ; and now, to illustrate his text- 
books of Heat, Light, and Sound, and of Ele¢tricity, he has the glory of 
the sun and the terrors of the thunderstorm. It is all very beautiful, but we 


do not want a breed of visionaries or esthetes. Poetry must show in the 


strength of arm and not in the length of hair. Pegasus shall g° into harness 


again—ay, and Apollo too! 
Strange all this may seem, but dynamic is the word. What I really intend 


to have is a company of boys capable of organising themselves into a self- 


governing community. Here they would gain the necessary equipment for 
life from life itself. My little Utopia is the Play School Commommmnastn, 
which, being a Utopia, does not yet exist. 

It seems to me that we need a new centre about which to group edu- 
cational effort, and for the book as the leading motive I would substitute 
the school itself, and for reading and writing, which 1s the traffic of books— 
play. I should endeavour to make the school supply so full an experience by 
means of play that, when the world with its work came along in its turn 
there would be no shock, but the dawn of a great realisation provoking the 
ecstatic outcry, “ My soul, what a fine big field | *” * 

The intimate connection that should exist between poetry and the atts 
of daily life must not delay us now. Either you feel it or you don’t. But let 
me illustrate how truly the schoolboy poet is firedwith the ardour of reform. 
One of our senior boys, the Prologue of the Perse Players, thus voices the 
ideals we are striving to attain : 


Be warned, that such of you as looks 
Upon the world and man only through books, 


* To save repetition, I must refer the reader interested in practical suggestion to Perse 
Playbooks, No. 3. (Heffer : Cambridge.) 
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And not himself ; such as will never turn 
His hand to toil by which to live and learn 
As others do: be far from hence : he’ll find 
In what we bring but little to his mind 
Or understanding : ours not to read, but do; 
Not only dream, but make our dreams come true 
In act and earnest all our days.... 

For know, 
The songs we sing, the gods that here we show, 
Spring not from print and paper, but present 
Our living work, our tears, our merriment, 
Our new-sprung life, and thence their being hold. 
Think you that they who made those gods of old 

- Made them of books ? 


Here is a stirring appeal which not only takes our daily life as subjeé, 
but rings true to the very minute. The words show that the writer is under 
no illusion about the function of poetry. As Prologue he has shown through- 
out a thorough understanding of the difficulties and defects of present-day 
education (not only in a vague, general sense, but in particulars), and has 
never ceased, both in song and exhortation, to voice just those few inspiring 
notes which it is the duty of poetry to hear and to echo for ever. 

To-day’s poetry must voice the ideals of to-day; and, since we are all out 
to reform the conditions under which we live together, our poetry will have, 
or should have, the rousing note of a clarion-call to practical sociologists, 
educationists, and the like. If there is much remaining to be said for the 
poets of elegance and artifice, at all events my observation must hold true of 
boy poets. Listen again to our Prologue : 


Dream now you’re far away 

From the fierce roar and turmoil of to-day, 
Far from this Iron Age of smoke and steam 
Around ; we’d give you here a spot to dream 
At peace of fairer and more nobler things, 
And earlier times, when the new-risen springs 
Of life ran, free and undisturbed and strong, 
Tall, untrod mountains and wide vales along. 

Outside the street rolls by and railways roar 
Where the free fields and woods were seen before, 
With flowers and birds : men in their chase for gold 
Forget the nobler things they knew of old— 
Forget the song and dance and all things fair 
That grew and throve in that diviner air, 
And with dull ears and eyes that will not see, 
With clouded wits and hearts no longer free, 
Must still be hastening on and make no stay, 
Trampling unseen the flowers about their way. 
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This we would here forget, and only show 


‘The eternal heart that still beats on below ; 


We would raise up once more on this our stage 
Some shade, some echo of the Golden Age, 
And have one spot at least where you may see 


~Man as he is, not as he seems to be; 


Who, though times change, though fashions rise wend fall, 
Lives yet unchanging and unaged through all ; 
Who loves and hates, grieves and rejoices still, 
Just as he always did and always will ; 
Still swayed by passion ; still, for all his light, 
Meeting with gods by day and ghosts by night, 
Fond of a song and eager for a fight. 
All, then, that lives, all that belongs to man, 
All that is fair we take within our span ; 
And if such hopes, with our poor means should seem 
Merely an idle or presumptuous dream, 
Yet think, we pray, that he who dares not fly 
May never hope to touch or gain the sky, _ 
And that in such a flight as ours to fall 
Is nobler far than not to rise at all. 


To return to the thought with which we set out. Is not this indeed a 
breaking out, a bursting of fetters ? do you not see the schoolboy “give three 
leaps and go on singing”’? And is it not, after all, merely a harking back to 
the first simple things—love, hate, passion ; by night a fear of the ghosts 
that walk, and by day the desire to be a god in the dance ? Men will always 
accumulate impediment and feel ever and anon a longing for that artless- 
ness, that simplicity which alone can enter the kingdom of heaven. And 
then once more a child is set in the midst, in the image and likeness of a god. 


3 And if to-day 
That morning light seem spent or driven away 
From earth ; or if our stage seem small and bare 
For the brave gods of old to figure there ; 
Yet never doubt, in all their ancient might 
And ageless forms, the gods are here to-night ; | 
For though their heaven may seem disturbed and bound, 


_ And straitened by this hurrying changeless round, 


Though vanished seem that beauty that once gave 
Men’s toils a glory to outlive the grave : 

Yet while there’s youth to see the earth and skies 
With hopes undimmed and no book-wearied eyes, 
To take delight in toil, still to feel strong, 

To love brave deeds and do them, for so long 
The gods are safe.* 


* From a merely technical point of view the monosyllabic style of all these lines is noteworthy. 
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This perpetual opportunity has always been much insisted upon by the 
poets. If a man is afool his son is,nevertheless, worth estimating for himself. 
There is waxing and waning, quickening and decay. At the last one can 
only refer any man’s inquiry to himself, and if he have no faculty of re- 
newal in himself then he is only fit to fertilise the soil for another. 

Another of our schoolboy poets sings : 


Time has laid in sunlit, poppied sleep 
The altars of the gods of yesterday.... 
Yet though the gods, the weary centuries through, 
Have lain forgot, unheeded in their fall, 
_ Of men, the kindly mother whom they knew 
With each returning spring puts forth anew 
The Acanthus o’er the fallen capital. 


But one feels shame to walk in the silent place and to stand before the high — 
seats crying out the virtues of the great, and explaining the relation of 
poetry to life like a guide expatiating in a museum. 

Granted this awakening, granted the gods are here, what does it all © 
amount to? Simply this. Poetry shall be creative in a double sense. We 
must have the outward and visible sign as well as the inward and aperivest 
grace: 


Not only dream, but make our dreams come true 

In act and earnest all our days. 
As one means to thisend we are setting ourselves to take up the folk tradition 
so happily saved from oblivion by the inspired labours of Cecil Sharp. And 
what is there to prevent sincere, unspoilt English children from carrying on 
the tradition or, at the very least, adapting it ? Young men at Stratford-on- 
Avon in August will also tell you what we are coming to. Or you may 


inquire of the members of The Peasant Arts Fellowship, whose motto 1s in 
Blake’s lines : 


I will not cease from mental strife, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


In real life your schoolboy poet is to become no recluse, no idle visionary, 
no fantastic, but an energetic man of the world. But he is to make of the 
world a place fit to hold him. At school you will have inspired him with 
ideals and with the determination and ability to carry them out. Teachers 
and preachers hitherto have said, “‘ Be strong, be noble, be upright” ; and 
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the pupil has puffed out his chest. To-morrow-they will train their pupils to 
toil and hardship in the play of some good they conceive. The children now 
growing up must, above all things, realise themselves firstly as members of a 
- community. Our coming poets may turn their attention to the slums, but 
their poems will recite the nobility of spacious dwellings. The sociologist 
will sing no ballad of a gaol, nor will the political economist hymn the 
occupation of a stockbroker. 

Here I speak mainly of the adult scholar, because I have ila fully of 
the child-poet elsewhere. After adolescence the pupil becomes half-artist, 
_ half-citizen. As a lyric poet he is at his best away there in the garden, behind 

_ the tunnelled hedge that shields him from the highway, where men march 
in the dust. He does not know why we all look so intent as we trudge; or 
what is in those packs we carry; he will not believe that such themes as 
“ The Cloud ” and “ The Skylark ” have been “‘ done already.” ‘‘ So has 
breakfast,” he would answer. Among the flowers and trees let him learn, 
as he encounters them, to know a good thing from a bad, and to distinguish 
in like manner the beautiful from the ugly. There in the garden let him 
play all day at gods and ploughboys, and make merry songs of the clouds 
and the birds. And if he cries for the moon—tell him it is his if he likes 
to get it. 
| H. CALDWELL COOK. 
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GORDON CRAIG AND THE 
THEATRE OF THE FUTURE 


UR complex world has lost its power to comprehend simple things. 
O Therein lies the refined subtlety of its punishment. | 3 

One of the saner reactions of the times is the tendency of the newer arts 
to see beauty as evoked by the unspoiled vision of a child. In painting, the 
inclination is toward a powerful simplicity which shall express itself through 
purity of colour and purity of line, and the elimination of all extraneous 
factors that interfere with the most intense expression of the central idea. 
The age of faith has returned for the arts, and with it a larger desire in the 
artist to reawaken emotional serenity and joyousness in man, the two 
things denied him in an age of unrest, which finds its artistic expression in 
Realism. 

The theatre has suffered most from the depredations of naturalistic art. 
The very charaéter of theatrical art has rendered it susceptible of nearly 
all the unhealthy forces operating singly in the other arts. It has become the 
most impure, the most complex, of all creative forms. A conglomeration of 
other arts, it has lost its own soul. 

Gordon Craig, the leading theorist in the theatre to-day, starts at this 
point to build his theory for the Theatre of the Future. The utter sim- 
plicity of his idea is astonishing, a fact which does not render it any the less 
difficult to explain to the man’ who waits for an explanation on one foot. 


Drama must become dramatic again. 


This is the chief burden of Mr Craig’s message ; and he looks upon his 
school at Florence as the veriest beginning of a dramatic renaissance. 

This revolutionary has set himself the task of disentangling the dramatic 
art from the other arts with which it has become involved through the 
centuries, and of its restoration to the purity of its native essence, which 


is Movement. He sees the modern theatre as a tawdry woman strutting the 
_ boards, over-apparelled with garments presented by various admirers, who 


admire her for their own good. He wishes to rescue her from the hands of 
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the literary man, from the hands of the studio. painter, from the hands 
of the social and political reformer, and, Saal from the hands of the 
commercial manager. 

Mr Craig sees the need of restoring the theatre to its rightful heritage. 
The funétion of the theatre, as he comprehends it, is not to present the 
superficial semblances of life, but the soul of life; not Naturalism, but 


suggestion ; not representation, but interpretation ; not dialogue, but 
action ; not scenery, but atmosphere ; not ideas, but visions. 


There has been too much pamphleteering in the theatre, too much 


i “ pottering and peddling of psychology.” 


It is a commentary upon the times that London should flock to a play 
which had been decreed by the dramatic critics, though not in so many 
words, as the finest—that is, the most realistic—domestic squabble ever 


put on the stage. Its saving feature was a “‘ problem ”’; but, as far as may be 
gathered, the only thing all were agreed upon was that never had a poor 


factory girl lost her virtue under more auspicious circumstances. 

This Naturalism holds up ugliness as the very quintessence of life; and 
does it on the plea that it wants to improve life. Mr Craig replies that the 
Naturalists have the subtle truth to learn, that an exhibition of ugliness 
does not improve life, but reaéts on tt. 

Beauty, on the other hand, begets beauty. 

“ The duty of the Theatre,” exclaims Mr Craig, in one of his mani- 
festoes, “‘ is to awaken more calmness and more wisdom by the inspiration 
exhaling from its beauty. Photographic and Phonographic Realism injure 
the minds of the people. They thrust upon them a grotesque and inaccurate 


representation of the outward and visible life, with the divine essence—the 


spirit—the beauty of life left out.” 

Again he sees in “ this false-witnessing Realism” a “ traitor of the 
Imagination,” that Imagination which Renan justly pronounced to be the 
“ great consoler of life... . The most precious of gifts, whose sufferings are 
dele&table, which is the foundation of the soul’s health, the essential con- 
dition of gaiety, and which enables us to enjoy the madness of the mad 
and the wisdom of the wise.’ 

A work of art should be judged primarily by the quality of imagination 


“it stirs in us, and by the sheer power it has to exalt us. But this small 


realism leaves nothing to the imagination. Mr Craig shows his respect for 
the ogi * attributing to him the possession of the imaginative faculty, 
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a faculty too often suppressed or crushed by the realistic theatre. He is in 
accord with the average theatrical manager’s desire to produce “‘ what the 
public wants,” only he believes that the public wants, and can be trained 
to want, something better than is offered it. 

Having lost our digestion, we are offered pre-digested foods. Having lost 
our imagination, we are offered Naturalism. 

Naturalism can represent beautifully a drawing-room, or a ladies’ 
boudoir. It cannot even show a realistic street, because of the aétual area 
limitations of the stage; nora realistic moon, because there is only one 
moon, and that, thank God, is well out of the managers’ reach ; much less 
_ the top of a mountain, a storm at sea, thes vastness of space, the magnitude 
of nature. 

Yet all these could be suggested. ‘There is no alternative to suggestion. 

Where Naturalism stops, there the real art of the stage begins—an 
art not bound by limitations, on a stage not encompassed by three walls 
and a roof, and permitting an outlook upon life and all the urging and 
restraining forces behind life. 

Man is small, the forces arrayed against him are various and large. Man 
is finite, Nhthre i is infinite. Man strives towards one goal, the Fates lash 
him on towards another. Yet how heroic is man’s striving ; how magni- 
ficent he looks against that background of sombre, palpitating shadows, or 
against the freedom of the sky on a high mountain-top! Not only is man 
in action, but the elements arrayed with him or against him are also charged 
with the same active spirit, and so the air is filled with a portentous some- 
thing : it is an atmosphere suggesting perhaps a coming clash, an impending 
catastrophe, and creating a mood of moving tragedy—and all in all a fit 
setting for a drama. 

There are critics who obje& to this “ dwarfing of the actor.” They 
would dwarf life instead. 

Comedy, again, should have its relative setting, as simple and as forceful 
in its way as tragedy. There are symbols in joyous lighting; and the 
creation of an atmosphere of gaiety is possible to the artist in suggestion. 

To help to create this setting or atmosphere, this spirit of concentrated 
reality in a world of emotion, this sense of space in small areas, Mr Craig 
has invented his simple devices. Far from being an end in themselves, they 
are intended merely as a means for intensifying a¢tion and fortifying vision. 

Vision, indeed, Mr Craig regards as a neglected sense, atrophied by 
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non-use. He looks upon the eye as a great instrument for absorbing dra- 
atic emotion—since true vision does not end with the retina, but sinks 


eep into one’s inner consciousness. The eye is not less than the ear. The 


arriage of sight and hearing 1 is the perfect union ey. for receiving 
complete dramatic impression. 

Many people, having looked with admiration upon Mr Craig’s designs, 
have gone away under the misapprehension that he wished to introduce 
paintings into the theatre. It is unfortunate that a man’s own work should 
thus recoil upon him, and confuse minds as to his intentions, essentially 
so different. The absence of a permanent theatre, where he might experi- 
ment and give concrete form to new ideas, has impelled him hitherto to 

ek another outlet for their expression, despite the limitation of that 

et or medium. Had he had such a place earlier, it is probable these 
esigns would never have been seen by the public. They might have taken 
the form of aéfual productions. 


‘Now that Mr Craip’s school at Florence is an assured faét, we can look 


‘forward to some practical realisation of the theories he has advanced so 


persistently. The school has started out quite properly by issuing a mani- 


festo of its principles, and a history of Mr Craig’s endeavours to found the 


institution. The pamphlet bears the suggestive title of 4 Living Theatre. 
While it contains nothing that is not known to us, being in faé& largely 
a reprint of articles that have appeared in the Mask and elsewhere, it is 
nevertheless a welcome evidence that the institution is at last in readiness 
to undertake the preparatory work of the Theatre of the Future. 

- The founder himself considers the school the actual beginning of his 
work. Having mentally disposed of the modern theatre, he will start from 
the very ground. All that we have known so far is that experiments would 
be conduéted in Light, Sound, and Movement—the three elements of the 


‘theatre ; first separately, then in relation to one another ; that there would 
be some kind of effort to achieve unity, which is the one unabisrehle law in 


| the drama. 


Many months ago, long before there was an inkling of the near realisa- 


| tion of the school project, Mr Craig, in response to my questioning, kindly 
consented to give an outline of the methods he would employ in his 
school. I shall submit here the sum of his answers. It will be seen from 
these that his methods are not only ingenious, but are even more inter- 
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esting for the sane suggestion they contain for the foundation of the New 
Theatre. It was even then apparent from the voluminous folio—full of 
faéts, plans, and figures—which he brought to his assistance, that he had left 
nothing outside his calculation. And one cannot fail to note how curiously 
his mind works, how strangely the practical in him blends with the ideal, 
how significantly he animates all material things with symbols. 


‘The school will study the Past and Present and the speculative Future. 

Study of the Past will involve the Oxford and Cambridge methods. 
This will be dry evening work. 

Study of the Present will be thoroughly pra¢tical, produéttive. It will 
convert small and immediate knowledge into quick returns. This class will 
pursue its studies during midday. | 

The Future will be early morning work. Dawn is the exciting time, full 
of symbolic significance. (Mr Craig recalls probably his Florentine nights . 
in which he sat up far into the dawn, creating some of his finest drawings.) 

If it is only a dry school, he remarked, it will be ruined in a short time. 
If a merely productive, it will be a vulgar school. If only making experi- 
ments for the future, a mad school. To make the school praétical, it will be 
all three—dry, vulgar, and mad—yjoined together. 

There will be lectures on sound, movement, voice, light, history, theory. 
These will be often illustrated by the ern and other practical 
means. 

One of the most important studies will be that of movement in nature— 
the movements of trees, wind, water, the flight of birds, the glide of fish, 
snakes, the movement of the human figure. 

Comparisons will be made, with the objet of discovering any vital 
resemblance between the various movements and of establishing a uni- © 
versal principle. It is probable that the virtues of the elements are the 
purer movements of nature working in harmony ; that what we call spiritual 
runs through all nature. 

It may be ultimately discovered that the height of the human move- | 
ment is a square movement, or it may be a round movement, or it may 
be a combination of the two. An effort will be made to find what is at the 
root of all movements, and what are the primary forms of movement. All | 
these movements from nature will be taken to the table, dissected, tested 
thoroughly. Nature’s secrets will be wrested from her. Only in this way is 
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| it poesilild to get at the structure and internals of art. The externals of art 
_ are so attractive that it is easy to be deceived as to their actual value. 

An attempt will be made to find a new road. The important thing is not 
to be a pupil of Rembrandt or Hokusai, but of the thing which gave birth 
to both men, a pupil of the thing they groped for. One must go direct to 
nature. The danger is in departing from nature. Artists are fine where 
they resemble each other. The finest of Rembrandt’s etched lines, without 
ornamentation, will resemble a line by Hokusai. Two straight, struétural 
lines forming the sail of a mill, as drawn by Rembrandt, will in no wise 
_. differ, when least adorned, from those drawn by an Indian or by a Japanese. 
These two fine, sharp lines are chronicles of faét. ‘They give the form. And 
form is valuable because it is an abiding thing, while light and colour are 
fleeting. Form keeps a thing clear and orderly. Therefore, the geometry of 
nature which creates form will be studied. Without form there can be no 
life. All else is artifice. Ballet-dancing—the best of it—is artifice. The goose- 
step of a German soldier is artificial; the ordinary walking of troops 1s 
natural and magnificent. The high walking of horses is unnatural; a 
decently bred horse walks naturally. 

The movements of man, horse, and tree have something in common, and 
it is that which should be captured. It is that which has the soul. It is 
something that unites all creation. It is something familiar, and if one 
entered another life—that of worm, bird, or rhammal—it should not depart 
from him. If man went through all animal creation he would find always 
that peculiar rhythm—suggesting perhaps the victorious ; love conquering 
death ; the power to conquer, etc. The artist, in this sense, is a philosopher, 
a metaphysician arriving at his end by rapid calculation, steering clear of all 
complexity. | 

In that se€tion of the school given to the Present, the European drama 
of to-day in its best aspeéts will be studied, with the obje& of immediate 
betterment. Produétions will be given. These will not represent the last 
word. Plays like Sumurun will be tried. No masks will be used in the Seétion 
of the Present.. 

The mask wili be studied in the Past Seétion, but aétual experiments with 
masks will be made in the Future Seétion. Everything will be kept sensibly 
in its place. The mask would be out of place in the modern theatre. It has 
todo with the future. The mask in the Greek Theatre has to do with the 

past. Everything outside the Present Seétion will be experiment—mostly 
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fragmentary. If a produétion shall be given it will represent good, solid 
workmanship, not a compromise. Walk every day, until you have learnt how 
to fly. The Practical Seétion of to-day will include patents and invention. 


A Museum will be conneéted with the school. This will contain chiefly 


theatrical devices of the past. 
There will be a department of the Dance. 


The students will apply themselves, like archzeologists, to study all that — 


is known and much that is not known. They will study the East and the 
West ; the religious and the comic ; the folk, the aristocratic and the demo- 
cratic ; the sacred and the profane—the profane at its highest. 

They will study all the typical theatres known and make models of them. 
These will include the Cretan, Greek, Roman, Italian, Religious, Shake- 


spearean, and modern stages. A record will be kept of all tests, and the 


soundest theories used. 


There will be no “ lingering so lovingly ”’ over the past that the school 


shall grow absorbed in it and become a weak imitation. On the contrary, 
everything shall be done to avoid the influence of the past. The continuous 
study of nature will prevent that. 


These notes, jotted down.in conversation, make one thing clear. Mr 
Gordon Craig does not believe that the Theatre of the Future can be 
produced by the magician’s wand, suddenly, out of a hat. He regards it, as 
he regards all art, as a produét of slow growth ; and the artist’s methods as 
resembling Bice of Nature itself. If the theatre is to be established as a 
strong and permanent institution, it must begin from the very beginning 
and rise to eminence only by slow and progressive methods. He logically 
looks upon his school as that essential beginning, as yet hardly larger than a 
healthy germ, but equally susceptible of peaithy and ee develop- 
ment. 

None more than Mr Craig realises that it is not for one man, nor yet for 
several men, to carry on the work of the theatre’s restoration. He believes, 
however, that he has rediscovered an old truth, an eternal truth, and that 
any deviation from this truth is bound to be as disastrous for life as for art. 
For him the Theatre of the Future has its roots, not in the present, but in 
the deep past ; this only as far as it affects the soul of the art ; externally, 
it will, of necessity, belong to Modernity. 


. JOHN COURNOS 
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SUGGESTED ‘USE OF A 
-VOWEL-MARK IN ENGLISH 


T is of course well known that innumerable schemes have been pro- 
posed, withéut success, for the amendment or the reform of English 
| spelling. One of the chief objections is that 4ny change in the lettering 
irritates the reader accustomed from childhood to the dld style. For 
example, sOme years ago I printed certain verses of mine in Italianised 
spelling (calling them Lyra Modulata) ; but friénds declared that the words 
in théir new dress failed to convéy to the mind the images usually assdéciated 
_ with them. More récently, the Poet Laureate has totiched the same subject 
in his Lraé on the Present State of English Pronunciation, and has 
_ proposed a kind of spelling with many new letters which attempt to 
retain something of the look of éur old inaccurate digraphs while aiming 
at gréater homographic orthodoxy. 

Personally I feel no dislike to neve spellings. On the contrary, I find the 
disorder and irrationalism of our “ orthography ” to be highly irritating, 
especially in poetry—whére the letters should at least endéavour to fit the 
_ sounds which compose the melody of the verse. Compare, for instance, such 
words as hear, héad, gréat, real ; boat, board, briad ; know, now, soul, sound, 
sought, you, yotng, and so on. Not only dées éne véwel-symbol do duty 
for half a dézen sdunds, but sdme of the most beautiful phones in the 
language 4re scarcely expressed at 4ll—such as the soft dh in thee and thou, 
the soft z in rose, and the sonorous @ in like and might. It is curious that 
poets especially—who should be artists in words—remain content with 
such monstrous deform4tions of théir matérial as dur spelling gives them. 
But some of them, such as Dr Bridges, 4re evidently not content. 

On the éther hand, I am quite willing to admit that something inde- 
finable is lost in such spellings as luv, deth, beuty, wuman or wooman, 
_ advocated by reformers. It has thérefore occurred to me that the difficulty 

may be avoided by the introduétion of diacritics into English, as in French, 
Spanish, and German, withdut making, at least at present, any 6ther 
change in our spelling. 

In doing this we must attend to tw6 points. First, aly such marks as can 
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be easily used in ordinary type or linotype should be employed; and 
secondly, we should avoid covering the page with numerous marks of 
different kinds—as in French. Much the most easily written and the most 
elegant mark is the acute accent—which is so graceful and expressive in 
Spanish ; and it can Always be printed at once. So can the German mark of 
diéresis, and in fact the grave and circumflex accents ; but the acute accent 
by itself (except on 2, where | it may be replaced by the diéresis) looks the 
best. 

I propose, then, to introduce the acute accent into English in such a 
manner that it will serve to amend the spelling as much as possible without 
making Any other change. 

This can be done in several ways. Perhaps the best One is the following. 
We first lay down a general and simple rule regarding the pronunciation of | 
the stressed vowels, and then mark the accent only upon such vowels and 


digraphs as disobéy the rule. 
The simplest and most general rule for the English pronunciation of 


stressed vowels is perhaps the following : 

Stressed vowels are Jong (as in mate, mete, mite, mote, and mute) when théy 
4re final (as in go, me, I, my); or before other vowels (as in chaos, being, 
science, poet, ruin, and also fail, receive, die, boat, soul); or in the last 
séunded syllable of wérds ending in ¢ mute and their inflexions (as in the 
first examples).* Before r, final or followed by another consonant, théy have 
the sounds in far, her, fir, for, fur. The digraphs au and aw, oi and oy have 
the séunds in Saul, awl, soil, boy ; and 00 has the sounds in book and boot. We 
may Also assume that 7 is long before gh; that o in oar, course, and ore 
should be long ; and in off, cost, cross, etc., should be short. Otherwise the 
stressed vowels should Always be short, as in bat, bet, bit, bot, but. 

In these cases, thérefore, the accent should not be used. But it is used if 
the vowel is short when, according to the rile, it ought to be long ; as in 
fldnge, sénse, since, gone, dunce ; déad, béar, gréat, véin, jéopardy, field, 
bréad, sound, owl. Also if the véwel is long when it ought to be short by the 
rile ; as in ndtion, vapour, complétion, scénery, miry, silent, énly, moment, 
fury, futile, find, pint, wild, both, mést, éld. | 

When a whole digraph is wrong, I use the accent on the second vowel ; 
as in height, laugh, bought, youth, young, pedple. 


* Vowels may 4lso be considered long before a single consonant followed by any véwel 
or vowels, as in nation, silent. ‘This is more elegant, but seems to require more marks. 
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The accent may Also be marked on the orthoépic a, which occurs in 
standard English mostly before s and m; as in dye, fast, father, answer, 
after, half ; and on the orthoépic u, which occurs in full, butcher, push, rude, 
fuid. Lastly, it should be employed on the degraded a and o which take 
some values of o and wu respectively, mostly after w and gu, as in what, want, 
wander, walk, quarrel, all, ward ; and word, won, winner; tongue, done, blodd, 
dé; and on 4ll other incorreét 

Thus the use of the diacritic has the following advantages : (1) it indi- 
cates All irregular vowel spellings ; (2) it expresses the syllabic stress and 
the length of the stressed vowel in a vast number of words. 

Of course it dées not suffice to perfect the spelling entirely ; but it 
makes a very gréat improvement. A further improvement can be made by 
using the diéresis, either for the long vowels only, or for denoting irregular 
stress—in addition to the acute accent; and the grave accent may be 
employed for irregularities in unstressed vowels. A still further impréve- 
ment is obtained by dropping useless letters. But I cannot discuss these 
points here, and content myself with suggesting the idea for consideration. 
A fuller statement will be found in Science Progress for Octéber 1913. 

I have inserted the mark everywhere in this article, except on capitals 
and on #é; but for ordinary use it saves trouble to neglect it on common 
constructive words (pronouns, auxiliary verbs, and prepositions) when 
unstressed, which is usually the case—particularly on the ten sm4ll words 
16, dé, dées, dre, wére, have, you, théy, théir, dur. These words re so fréquent 
that théir pronunciation will Always be known. I add an example to show 
the effeét ms the mark in familias verse—the first two stanzas of Gray’s 
66 Elegy ” 


The curfew télls the knell of parting day, __ 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The pl6wman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the wérld to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And 4ll the air a solemn stillness hédlds, 
Save whére the beetle wheels his droning flight, 


RONALD ROSS 


And dréwsy tinklings lull the distant félds. 
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A NOTE ON A 
SAVAGE POET 


PMHE late Dr Howitt’s savage poet, whom I will call Bonga Bonga, 
was, or is, so very real a type of the primitive singer that he de- 
serves commemoration. An amiable, lively man, he proteéted, in Howitt’s 
presence, the boys of his tribe during an initiation ceremony, the first 
probably ever witnessed by a white man, from the cloudy anger, the seva . 
indignatio, of an ancient worthy of the nation, who, with folded arms and 
the air of a Hebrew prophet, stood through every act of this pagan drama, 
threatening torture or death to any who failed to pay due attention to the 
difficult teachings then being inculcated. ) 

Bonga Bonga and his cheerful black wife, a woman in her way as notable 
as the Yamba of M. De Rougemont—who, by the by, now remembers 
him ?—rose in the world, Europeanised themselves, and from the status 
of splendid savages became humble colonial working-class people. Thus does 
a Sioux chief leave his lofty feathers and his pi€tured wigwam to be a hanger- 
on of bars in some dirty frontier town under the Spread Eagle’s wings! 
Bonga Bonga and his wife became fisherfolk, and, rising above the dug-out 
canoe, obtained, with cash paid down, a taut Melbourne-built boat, from 
which they plied a remunerative trade. Asked by the late Dr Howitt how 
he came by his inspirations, so singularly modern, perhaps even futuristic, 
he replied somewhat to this effect: “I wait till the green waves sway my 
boat into the air, and, looking into the sea, I find my little poems!” I 
dreamt that I saw him in old age many years ago, and he wrote thus of my | 
_new umbrella: 


I come into the holy white man’s hall. 
I see the boots ready to be brushed, 
Also two coats all worse for wear ; 
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But when many coats and boots are there 
Then I guess in this house is much holiness, 
And I say, as I lick my lips : | 


‘* How deeply they will talk, and what yams will be 


eaten, what delicious cooked foods, and oh, what 
an unconscionable amount of fire-water _ 
| Will 
Be 
Consumed 
Before it is time to attend the service at the | 
Christum-Jesum Station ! ” 


But what I chiefly like, - 
For it my soul doth strike, 
Is the new Umberellow, 
With handle yellow, 

And richest silver nob. 

It cost 

Nine Bob! 


The white man’s graceful mocking daughter 
(And a present of a large new fish I brought her) 
Declared, on entering Papa’s house, 

As quiet as any mouse, 

That she thought a vulgar man was sitting 

With her puppa, drinking, spitting, 


And that he’d left his brole in the stand, 


At hand, 

For she never believed er father would purchase 
Anything with sane intent 
So vile, so vulgar, and so violent. 


It is notable that Bonga Bonga here bursts into rough Maccaronic rhyme, 
just as some of the modern French poets are wont to do! Vraiment les 


extremes se touchent. 


One dayI gave the dear old fellow a pretty green cardboard cigaretedinel 
and I remarked sorrowfully on the uselessness of this trifle and wished 
thriftily that it could be turned to some account, or even converted into 


cash—say threepence. 


At once he wrote the following, which is like high + aie poetry, and 
quite comparable to some of Mr. 
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TO CIGARETTE-BOXES 


Beautiful boxes ; 


Pity they’re wasted. 
What can be done with them ? 
Nothing at all! 


Everything in my house, which I considered commonplace, struck him as 
wonderful. He wrote an ode to my old hats, and in the best manner of 
Whitman described and catalogued everything in the kitchen. A European 
female cook, a very old friend, descended from a long line of grave-diggers 
at Stratford-on-Avon, her remote ancestor probably having been known to 
Shakespeare when he wrote Hamlet, declared that Bonga Bonga was a 
dratted nuisance. His interest in food and drink was excessive, and in this 
he most likely resembled the older Celtic bards. But, seeing that he wore 
trousers—assumed with difficulty—and that her heart warmed to anything 
‘in trousers, to anything at all resembling a male—as, for instance, a pair of 
scissors—she often gave him delicacies, and in return he hymned her merits 
and charms to extin¢tion. He always called her the “‘ Sacred Virgin.” 

I append some of the poems which Howitt has quoted in his well-known 
book, The Natives of South-eastern Australia, as well as one other, which I 
myself have gathered. For the life of me I cannot see in what Bonga Bonga’s 
verse differs from that of the moment—I will not say the present. Bonga 
Bonga, be it remembered, was a man of the Stone Age, till our crude colonial 


civilisation got at him. But he was a poet. 


GOING DOWN THE COAST TO THE KURINGAL CEREMONIES 


Capsizing me, striking me, the wind blows hard : the sea 
long-stretched between, striking, hard hitting, striking me, 
dashing-up, me striking. | 
In the original the song is full of primitive assonance, and has a certain 
jingle not unlike that of “‘les plus savantes cadences des vers libres.” “He sang 
this song in the evening at the camp,” says Howitt, “ beating time with 
two short sticks, while an appreciative and admiring audience stood round.” 
The poet explained this song to Dr Howitt, just as we explain our obscurer 
poems, with the result that it was “ freely but yet not incorreétly trans- 
lated” thus: ‘* Between the furious wind and the waves of the long- 


stretched sea I was nearly upset.” 
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FROM THE POEMS OF BONGA BONGA 


A FRAGMENT 


We sat for a very long time at the White Man’s tent. 
The younger savages were there—they of the new generation, 
They do not make their boomerangs | 
As do I, | 
Nor do they reverence Totem. 
I do. (Note the subtle repetition of sound.) 
They set me talking over fire-water, a drink 
They | 
Have mainly abandoned ; 
But the White Man remembers the good Old Days 
When all the good Old Black Fellows 
Regularly died of the effects of 
It. 
I talked of the Old Men, the Old Totems, the Kangaroo 
Ghost—the Dingo, the Altcheringa men, | 
And I could see them laughing in the edges of their 
i White and shiny eyes, 
And spitting politely behind their hands— 
| They are well-bred men. 
| But cried I: ‘‘ My black legs are not a spittoon ! ” 
Then they said : “ What do you think of our poems, 
Bonga Bonga ? ” 
And I studied, I studied, I studied. 


A 


I stand on the high steps of the door. 
The posts of the door are grey... 
My father killed my mother. 


ANOTHER BOAT -SONG (perhaps not by our poet) 


Quickly talking to his mate, looking about, 
Now paddling this side. 


VICTOR PLARR 
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CHRONICLES 
CURRENT ENGLISH POETRY © 


Poems. By Alice Meynell. (Burns & Oates. 5s. net.) 

Mystic Trees. By Michael Field. (Nash. $s. net.) 

Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. By Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood. 6s. net.) 

Peacock Pie: A Book of Rhymes. By Walter De La Mare. (Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Golden Fourney to Samarkand. By James Elroy Flecker. (Goschen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Plain Themes : Verses. By Mary Gardner. Woodcuts by Phyllis Gardner. (Dent. 2s. net.) 


CHANGE in the Poets Laureate suggests a change of fashion, and 
Arter are people who believe that fashions in verse come and go as they 
do in dress, whereas it is the duty of the literary chronicler to look behind 
the modes and find the poets. Fortunately, the August quarter being a 
light one in the book-factories and in the output of new verse, there 
is some excuse for stretching the paper to bring in the verse of other 
summers when it helps to show the continuity of the art. The only 
reserve need be that it is newly presented, like the substantial triad of the 
Works of Francis Thompson, or freshly replenished, like the Poems of his 
friend and fellow-poet, Mrs Alice Meynell. These contain things that, 
however fashion touched them in passing, are outside its vagaries. So far 
as Francis Thompson adopted modes, they were old ones; the latest 
fashion, I believe, never troubled him. And as for Mrs Meynell, if what we 
_ may term a post-Preraphaelite note or cadences ‘is sometimes heard in her 
early verse, it was well found, and singularly adapted to her own idiom. 
These volumes, then, give us a cue in attempting a record which shall be 
contemporary, and yet like the dream of Dabschelim, aware of past and 
future. | 

It happens, too, that these Francis Thompson volumes have a reminiscent 
association that bears on other dead poets beside himself. One evening, at 
the Old Rhymers’ Club of 1888 or 1889, two of its members, Lionel 
Johnson and Ernest Dowson, spoke with eagerness of a new rhymer, who 
was or had been—so the legend ran—selling matches and newspapers in the 
Strand for a living, and had written strangely moving verse, now like 
Crashaw, now Rossetti. It would be hard to say which of the earlier poems 
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— jt was they had in mind. Probably “ The Hound of Heaven ” and “‘ Dream 
Tryst.”’ The last is very reminiscent : 


There was no change in her sweet eyes 
- : _ Since last I saw those sweet eyes shine ; 
, There was no change in her deep heart 
| Since last that deep heart knocked at mine. 
Her eyes were clear, her eyes were Hope’s 
Wherein did ever come and go 
The sparkle of the fountain-drops- 
From her sweet soul below. 


It would be fair to say that there was a poet who might not care two- 

pence for the market fashion ; who yet found his mode and chose his 
model, and used them extravagantly on occasion. Some pages of his are so 
rhetorical, and so “ conceited ”—beyond the pitch of Marino himself—as 
to be almost unreadable. There are others where he is as simple as a 
sumptuous soul can be: 


Nothing begins and nothing ends 
That is not paid with moan, 
_For we are born in other’s pain, 
And perish in our own. 


Turn then to Mrs Meynell’s Poems. The rare economy that Francis 
Thompson used in “‘ The Daisy,”’ and a few other poems where his diction 
is least intoxicated, is practised in all her work. It is not for nothing that 

_ her favourite word in her early poems is “‘ silent,” on which she continually 
rings the changes, while the second of her “‘ Poet’s Fancies ”” ends— 


... There shall dwell 
Silence, the completest 
Of thy poems, last, and sweetest. 


Where Thompson ran to excess of epithet, and accumulated sound on 
sound with a reckless ‘‘ syzygy ” of consonants, she knew the value of 

silences and the breaking pause in a line. However, this is no place for a 
_ statement of the arts of either poet. What their books may do is to remind 
us how vital the modes were a short generation ago, and how good it is to 
_ have Mrs Meynell still using her idiom with the same lyric reticence and 


_ Tyric — We find it sounding in the lines that begin: 
| | 
| The paar man has dropped i in death. 
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And in those, immediately succeeding, that end : 


Ten years ago was born in pain 
A child, not now forlorn. 

But oh, ten years ago, in vain, 
A mother, a mother, was born. 


“Michael Field’s” poetry, too, has associations with the eighties ; 
and her Mystic Trees closely follow in subjeét-matter some of Francis 
Thompson’s and Mrs Meynell’s. It needs that one should be prepared for 
its mystery to do it justice as religious art. Else, i its “ Hyssop and Cedar,” its 
“ Paschal Land ” and “‘ White Passion Flower,” its “‘ Vert Sunday ” and its 
“Rosary of Blood,” would not be sure of the ste and accorded mind 


they ask of the reader : 


She was not clad in Ophir’s gold, 
She was most lovely to behold. 


To her who still God’s will had done 
Beseemed the habit of a nun ; 


And of her meekness she was clad 


In a long, snowy robe she had. 
They were all of one accord 


Offering the Body of the Lord. 


_ And there was upon her knee 
A little book of prophecy. 


The shadow of a Dove astir, 
And a great light spread over her. 


But the natural man, human nature being what it is, is bound to look 
for the old romanticism tinged with classic airs of the “‘ Michael Field” 
that wrote Callirrhoé. And in the end he is likely to be still haunted by the 
most human notes, as by a cuckoo-song breaking upon prayer, or by a 
lyric that rings the changes “‘ After Mass ”’ : 


Lovingly I turn me down 

From this church, St Philip’s crown, 
To the leafy street where dwell 

The good folk of Arundel. 


Lovingly I look between 

~ Roof and roof to meadows green, 
To the cattle by the wall, 
To the place where sea-birds call, 
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Where the sky more closely dips, 
_ And perchance here may be ships : 
God have pity on us all ! 


Fashions, certainly, go for nothing in the produétion of verse so clear 
and fine as that. We might assign to definite influences, it is true, certain 
effects and associations, in the pages of all three of these writers of Catholic 
faith. But in the usual way of their writing they differ absolutely from 
one another ; and if we set up any theory of propitious or concurrent 
rhythms that at any given time aid the poets of that time, we are obliged 
to conclude that the late Victorian day, like ours, had few of its own. It had 
- few that existed in the contemporary speech, or that were given any fresh 
impulse by the aétual vocal idiom and the spoken tongue. Its poets had to 
go to the older poets, and rely on that language of which Gray spoke—the 
‘separate tongue, the lingua franca established by the long usage of the 
singing craft. 

How do these poets compare, how do their styles and modes compare 
with the new market-modes of the latest fashion ? How do they look by the 
side of Mr Alfred Noyes, a favourite poet of the moment, in whose royster- 
ing Tales of the Mermaid Tavern most of us have been delighting, in one 
way or another ? Compare Francis ‘Thompsen with Mr Noyes and you will 
see at once that one ends where the other begins. 

It is easy to find fault with Mr Noyes. He has the courage to go for the 
_ obvious in poetry, when the other writers are going for the rhymeless 
subtleties and new technique of the art. He uses the old counters, and 
rings them hard, and enjoys the noise they make. As for poetic diétion—he 
| frequently uses a make-believe lingo that the stage-tar of the old trans- 
pontine drama would have envied : 


“God, what a night for ship upon the sea!” 
Said Raleigh, peering thro’ the wet black panes. 
‘* Well we may thank Him for the Little Red Ring! 
The Little Red Ring,” cried Kit, “‘ the Little Red Ring! ” 
Then up stood Dekker on the old black settle. 
_ “ Give it a thumping chorus, lads,”’ he called, 
And sang this brave song of the Mermaid Inn: 


I 
Seven wise men on an old black settle, 
Seven wise men of the Mermaid Inn, 
Ringing blades of the one right metal, 
What is the best that a blade can win? 
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Bread and cheese, and a few small kisses ? © 
Ha! ha! ha! Would you take them—you ? 

—Ay, if Dame Venus would add to her blisses 
A roaring fire and a friend or two ! 


CuHorvws : 


Up now, answer me, tell me true ! 
—Aye, if the hussy would add to her blisses 
A roaring fire and a friend or two! 


Marlowe is always Kit to him, and Shakespeare young Will, and Jonson 
Ben ; and he does not mind bringing Ben and Kit arm in arm through 
the thick brown fog, swaggering into the tavern and calling for red-deer | 
pies. Every tag out of the prompt-books is in his pages; in those just 
quoted he has besides “‘ old black settle” repeated over and over, ‘‘ black 
wind,” “ old black world,” “‘ blue black ooze” and “‘ Black Bill” : a perfea 
orgy in old ebony. 

Why does it succeed ? Because the writer enjoys it himself, and lndoses a 
certain heartiness, a kind of unétuous jollity, into his lines. He writes from 
the heart, and barely stops to think, and rarely to criticise what he writes. 
If good occurs to him, down it goes ; if bad, he is equally pleased. He is 
something of a portent in the day of verse-men who are looking either for 
poetic economy or for poetic luxury, the day of Mr Ezra Pound, Mr 
Lawrence, Mr Flint. His exercises in Elizabethan bravado may do service 
to poetry in the end, because they may bring back readers who love 
Ingoldsby idioms and good- -humour, and are disturbed by too much 
finesse. Mr Noyes can effeé in his day what Mrs Hemans, L. E. L., Aytoun, 
Sir Theodore Martin, and Sir Lewis Morris, did in theirs ; and whe shall 
say it is not worth doing ? On occasion too, given the currency, he does 
put the second life of the imagination into his writing. There aré passages 
like those of the death of Greene, where he really achieves his end : 


He had the poet’s heart, and God help all 

Who have that heart and somehow lose their way 
For lack of helm, souls that are blown abroad 

By the great winds of passion, without power 

To sway them, chartless captains. Multitudes ply 
Primly enough from bank to bank of ‘Thames 

Like shallow wherries, while tall galleons 

Out of their very beauty driven to dare © 

The uncompassed sea, founder in starless nights... . 
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_ There are a few such passages of these Tales to which life has been 
given, and a bacchanalian glow. But for the Elizabethan figurative fantasy, 

the power to recreate a man in a phrase, they do not come into his tavern. 
_ The illusion is greatest where he has gone direétly with his propitious 
_ rhythms to Peele and Greene, and the English history-plays : 


Then he saw, 
And I with him, that gathering in the West, 
To break the fleet Invincible. Oh, I heard 
The trumpets and the neighings and the drums, 
The sound of guns at sea, like a long soft fall 
Of white chalk cliffs, crumbling slowly away. 
I watched the beacons on a hundred hills. 
I drank that wine of battle from Azs cup, 
And gloried in it, lying against his heart. 

I sailed with him and saw the unknown worlds. 

The slender ivory towers of old Cathay 
Rose for us over lilac-coloured seas... . 
That crumpled a sky-blue foam on long shores 
Of shining sand, shores of so clear a glass 
They drew the sunset-clouds into their bosom 
And hung that City of Vision in mid-air, 
Girdling it round as with a moat of sky, 
Hopelessly beautiful. Oh, yet I heard— 
Heard from his blazoned poops the trumpeters 
Blowing proud calls, while overhead the flag 
Of England floated from white towers of sail... . 


Take two more books of the quarter: Mr De la Mare’s last book, and 
The Golden ourney to Samarkand of Mr Flecker, who counts himself a 
“ Parnassian.”’ Mr Flecker knows the fragrance of oriental names, and he 
has recipes for making his Turkish taffeta very smooth, and clarifying his 
style. What one misses in his page is that contained force which is the heart 
of the poetry he seeks. His verse is too obvious, too easy ; and his own moods 
are not attached imaginatively to the moods or tempers of the subjeéts he 
invokes. So Saadabad does not remain with us; and Areiya—delightful 
_word—remains a poem of one word only. In the preface he says his volume 
_has been written “ with the single intention of creating beauty.”’ This is a 
Noble aim, and he has superb faith in his power to attain it. One poem, 
“ Hyali,” ends— | | | 


And yet my words are music as thy waves 
And, like thy rocks, shall down through time endure. 
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It were well he should live and die in that faith, and the olive and the 
oak of his best lyric make one feel for his piety : 


When I go down the Gloucester lanes, 
My friends are deaf and blind : 
_ Far as they turn their foolish eyes 
The Menads lag behind, 
And when I hear the fire-winged feet, 
_ They only hear the wind. 


Mr Walter de La Mare has the gift and the impulsive grace of child- 
melody, and he uses it abundantly in his Peacock Pie. It must be that we ask 
too much of him and his fantasy, for on turning to this book not all its 
wares are satisfying. Some of these light rhymes are, clearly, rhymes of a 
moment: rattled off to take the whim of the elect listener. But now and 
again he _— the real spring of the instrument, as in ‘* The Honey- 
robbers ” 


When even began to darken to night 
They would hie along in the fading light, 
With elf-locked hair and scarlet lips 

And small stone knives to slit the skips, 

So softly not a bee inside 

Should hear the woven straw divide : 

And then with sly and greedy thumbs 
Would rifle the sweet honeycombs. 

And drowsily drone to drone would say, 
** A cold, cold wind blows in this way.” 


And although the “ Song of Shadows ” has an unsingably sibilant first 
line, it is full of melody ; and the “‘ Song of the Mad Prince”? is like the 
rarer essence of Nursery Rhyme. Ten, twenty pages out of this book are 


admirable for nonsense and the something beyond nonsense. The writer 


has not mixed his wit in all his pages to equal effect : 


Old Tillie Turveycombe 

Sat to sew 

Just where a patch of fern did grow, 
There, as she yawned, 

And yawn wide did she, 

Floated some seed 

Down her gull-e-t. 


Plain Themes is a curiously diverse little book, with some individual 
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and some quite conventional studies, set off by deliciously naive impres- 
sionistic black-and-white sketches. The verses by Mary Gardner are 
indeed of a different mode to that of the woodcuts. They are well repre- 
sented by the virile homily of ‘‘ The Voice of Honour,” and the dramatic 
idyll of “‘ The Prodigal Son,” who in this version returns before his final 


home-going : 


Out came my brother with his lean straight shoulders. 
** Ah, brother, welcome in ; the night is cold.” 

I stood and shivered, shivered on the threshold. 

“* Nay, but—it was not that. I wanted you, 

Come you with me while things are sweet and pleasant, 
The wine is sparkling in the goblet, come.” 

He eyed me soberly, as if debating. .. . 

He smiled a long, soft smile, and stood and waited. 

I swung into the starlit road again. | 


The writer of Plain Themes is at her best when she is visualising or 
imaginatively recalling concrete things. Her moral emotion is not always 
poetically freed in the delivery; but then it is hard to make the stern 
daughter sing. 

The sonnets are often idiomatic, but do not always attain the marble 
symmetry, the individuality-in-a-mask, or the power of suggesting forty 
lines in fourteen, which may excuse the use of the form to-day. There is 
an excellence as of marble, however, in the stanzas of ** The Two Gods,” 
which makes one wish their writer would attempt next a book of cameos : 


Long leagues from Hellas they are met to-day 
The archer and the foam-born, Light and Love. 
Bright Phcebus, shines thy light so cold and grey ? 
Fair Cnidian, fails thee now thy vaunted dove ? 


There the record breaks off ; but it will be understood that some of 
the more original among the younger men, from Mr Abercrombie to Mr 
James Stephens, do not come into the present quarter’s survey at all. 
As it is, the current signs, we may conclude, are not unpropitious; they 
go to show that the work of half the younger poets represents an escape 
from the self-consciousness bred in the exotic forms of the art. There is 
a type of lyric writer who appears to delight in reporting with a kind of 
pathological ecstasy what queer things he has found under his own jacket, 
and who insists on trying to remove the sensible test of poetry from the . 
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imagination to the nerves. As against the neurotic heresy, it is good that 
we have poets who care about life and the spirit of life, and show no zest 
for desiccated lyric. It is good, too,in the same account, that latterly we 
should have had a breath, as from the early morning of the world, newly 
blown into English verse by the Indian pipe of Rabindranath Tagore. 

As for the use of the instrument itself, if it is to be a question between 
the old style and the new style of Imagistes or Futurists, while we may 


agree that the ideal the new men set before them, of going for the one 


elect inevitable phrase and reducing verbiage, is a fine one; we may be 
glad that, in the balance of the art, past and future, the old tradition yet 
holds. Are we not asnear the secret, after all, in those lines of Dr Bridges— 


_ Ah! o’er that smoky town who looketh now, 
By winter sunset from the dark hill-brow, 
Under the dying trees exultingly . 

Nursing the sting of human tragedy ? 

Or in that little room upstair’d so high, 
Where London’s roofs in thickest huddle lie, 
Who now returns at evening to entice 

To his fireside the joys of Paradise ?— 


as we are in the page of J Poeti Futuristi—where Signor Bétuda brings 
little gold-fish and supermen into the shattering context. His extravagance 
is no greater, it may be, allowing for difference of language and lapse of 
time and syntax, than some of Francis Thompson’s verse : 


. nutricati i piccoli cervelli ribelli 
di teorie di un Zarathustra acquatico, | 
vanno trescando un loro nautico matchiche, 
a disperazione delle innamorate 
scquacqueranti ranocchie ripudiate. 


But then the Francis Thompson style was never theorised into a fashion, 
whereas the Futurists insist on theirs. The chronicler who has sympathies 
with old and new, and does not believe in a change of colour every season, 
may indeed pause there, considering that the special providence of English 
verse was well inspired when it handed the laurel to Dr Bridges, and 
corrected the bibulous Mermaid of the most popular verse-man with the 
cut rhythms of the least. : 

ERNEST RHYS 
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FRENCH CHRONICLE 


UTURIST? ... FUTURISM! . 

This being a special number of Poetry anp Drama, I have been 
compelled to put off, until December, consideration of several interesting 
books of verse and poetic drama, among them being M. Paul Claudel’s 
Cing grandes odes suivies dun processional pour saluer le stécle nouveau 
(Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 3.50). M. Marinetti’s work is not really within 
my province; but he writes in French and his books are published by 
French publishers, so that my chronicle, which will this time be short, may, 
without. too much strain, include a discussion of. futurism. 


* * * * * 


Futurist ?. . . Futurism! ... Every creative poet (a pleonasm this) 
is a futurist in one sense. But in its restri¢ted sense, futurism = F. T. 
Marinetti (to use his own notation) ; and I do not think that Marinetti has 
any following in France. I notice that a French poet, M. Guillaume Apol- 
linaire, the author of Alcools and the defender of the cubists, signs the last 
manifesto, ** L‘Antitradition Futuriste,”’ which is referred to elsewhere in 
this quarter’s “ Varia.” I am afraid that M. Marinetti’s later manifestoes 
on the technics of futurist literature are likely to ruin futurism. Here 
(condensed and somewhat rearranged) are a few of his diéta—or, rather, the 
commandments dictated to him by the screw of his aeroplane : 

1. Syntax must be destroyed by placing substantives in the order of their birth. 

2. The verb must be used in the infinitive, so that it may adapt itself elastically to the sub- 
stantive. . . . The verb in the infinitive alone can give the sense of the continuity 
of life and the elasticity of the intuition perceiving life. 

3. The adjective must be abolished, so that the naked substantive may retain its essential 
colour (the adjective, which suggests a nuance, being incompatible with dynamic vision, 
since it supposes a stoppage, a meditation). | 

4. The adverb must be abolished (it preserves a tedious unity of tone in the phrase and holds 


the words together). 
5. Each substantive should have its double (1.¢. ae substantive to which it is joined by analogy, 
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e.g. crowd-surf, square-funnel, door-tap). Aerial speed having multiplied our know- 
ledge of the world, perception by analogy is becoming more and more natural to man. 
“* Like,” “‘ such as,” “ as,” “ similar to ” must therefore be suppressed. Better still, the 
object must be blended dire¢tly with the image it evokes by giving the image fore- 
shortened in one essential word. | 


6. No more punctuation... . To accentuate certain movements and indicate their dire€tions 


will be employed the mathematical signs x + : — = > < and the musical signs. 


And there is much more of a long manifesto : images must be orchestrated 
by placing them with a maximum of disorder ; the “‘ 1” in literature must 
be destroyed ; interest in human psychology must be replaced by the lyric 
obsession of matter ; the weight and odour of objects must be given ; and so 
you are led on to wireless imagination, or absolute liberty of images or 
analogies expressed by unbound words without the conduéting wires of 
syntax and with no punctuation, and to the mechanical man with replaceable 
parts. But these are things which can too easily be flung back at M. 
Marinetti, and I doubt whether he himself really believes in the mechanical 
man, despite his statement that by intuition we “ shall break down the 
seemingly insuperable hostility separating our flesh from the metal of 
motors.” Here is an extract from a fragment of one of M. Marinetti’s latest 


works : 
BATAILLE 
POIDS ++ ODEUR 


Midi 3/4 flutes glapissement embrasement. toumtoumb alarme Gargaresch craquement 
crépitation marche Cliquetis sacs fusils sabots clous canons criniéres roues caissons juifs beignets 
pains- a-huile cantilénes échoppes bouffées chatoiement chassie puanteur cannelle 
fadeurs flux reflux poivre rixe vermine tourbillon orangers-en-fleur filigrane misére dés échecs 


cartes jasmin -++ muscade + rose arabesque mosaique charogne hérissement -++ savates’ 


mitrailleuses = galets + ressac ++ grenouilles Cliquetis sacs fusil canons ferraille atmosphére = 
plombs + lave + 300 puanteurs + 50 parfums pavé matelas détritus crottin charognes flic-flac 
entassement chameaux bourricots tohubohu cloaque. 

Moreover, it appears from a later manifesto that there was “ nothing 
categorical” in M. Marinetti’s declaration that the adjective must be 
suppressed and the verb used only in the infinitive. ‘The adjective may serve 


as a signal regulating the speed of the analogies. But the verb in the infini-_ 


tive is indispensable to a dynamic and violent lyricism, because, having the 
form of a wheel, adaptable as a wheel to all the coaches of the train of 
analogies, it constitutes the speed itself of style. The verb in the infinitive is 
in itself a denial of the period, and prevents the style from stopping and 
resting at any determined point. While the infinitive is round and rolling 
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as a wheel, the other forms and tenses of the verb are triangular, square, or 
elliptic. M. Marinetti is also undertaking a typographical revolution, which 
shall abolish the idiotic and nauseous conception of the book of the past, 
with its ornaments, colophons, initials, and mythological vegetables. He is 
against what is called the typographical harmony of the page, which is 
contrary to the flux and reflux of the language on the page. If necessary, he 
will use on the same page inks of three or four colours and twenty different 
_ characters, italics for a series of similar, rapid sensations, heavy for violent 
onomatopeeia. He also has in mind a free, expressive orthography. Poets 
began by running their lyric ecstacy into the mould of a series of equal 
respirations, with accents, echoes, and a jingling of bells or rhymes predis- 
- posed at fixed distances (traditional prosody). Later, poets persuaded them- 
selves that the different moments of this lyrical ecstasy should create their 
appropriate respirations, of unforeseen and very different lengths, with an 
absolute liberty of accentuation. Thus they invented naturally the vers 
libre ; but they still preserved the order of syntax, so that their lyric ecstasy 
might run into the mind of the listener by the logical canal of the conven- 
tional period. Now M. Marinetti no longer wants the lyric ecstasy to place 
the words in a certain order before they are sent forth by means of the.re- 
spirations invented by futurist poets. Thus he has words at liberty. Further- 
more, the lyric ecstasy should freely deform and remodel words by cutting 
them/down or lengthening them, reinforcing their centres or their ex- 
tremities, augmenting or diminishing the number of vowels or of con- 
sonants. You will have thus a new orthography, which M. Marinetti calls a 
free expressive orthography. This instinétive deformation of words corre- 
sponds to our natural bent towards onomatopezia. It does not matter if the 
word becomes equivocal. It will blend better with the onomatopeeic chords 
or résumés of noises, and will permit the futurist poet to attain very soon 
the psychical onomatopeic chord, or the sonorous abstract expression of an 
emotion or of pure thought. How the aims of futurist poetry differ from 
those of music I cannot say, unless it be that M. Marinetti has marked out 
as his province, as he seems to suggest, all the cacophonies of nature. He 
has said in another manifesto that the futurist poet will, by obeying his 
commandments, be able to use all the onomatopeeias, even the most caco- 
phonous, that reproduce the innumerable noises of matter in movement. 
People may laugh at M. Marinetti; but if they will take the trouble to 
consider his theories without prejudice—it is very stupid to have literary 
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prejudices—they might profit ; and the beginning of the poetic art that is 
to fit in with the future mind, modified by machinery, might be made. 
Without going so far as M. Marinetti, we may ask ourselves what is the use, 
for instance, of logical syntax in poetry ? Why we should have so absolute a 
respect for the integrity of words ? Whether poetry will not finally develop 


into a series of emotional ejaculations, cunningly modulated, and coloured — 


by a swift play of subtle and far-reaching analogies ? Are we not really spell- 
bound by the past, and is the Georgtan Anthology really an expression of this 
age ? I doubt it. I doubt whether English poets are really alive to what is 


around them. And, to betray myself completely, whether, perhaps, it is — 


worth while being so alive. It is a question to consider and thresh out. There 
are so many old emotions to which we cling that it is legitimate to pause 


before we set out to transform ourselves into the fiends M. Marinetti would 


have us be, although it may be admirable to be a fiend. 


But the French poet most confident of the future is M. Henri-Martin 
_ Barzun, the editor of Poéme et Drame, in the May number of which he 
has published an art poétique d’un 1déal nouveau. He is not, he says, founding 
a new school, but is formulating the esthetic of a new era, the “era of 
drama.” According to M. Barzun, the lineal, monodic, consecutive poetry 
of the past is doomed. It is impotent to express the multifarious life of our 
globe, and, whether neo-classic or vers libriste, its form is effete and inade- 
quate. To take its place, M. Barzun has invented the stmultaneous dramatic 
poem. The vers libre was a reform in length ; the simultaneous poem will be 
a reform in depth. Like the chords in music, the voices of the world heard 
by the poet all around him and combined by poetic inspiration will be 
harmonised on a scale of verbal tones ; the effe¢ts of rhyme, assonance, 
alliteration, echo, and other embellishments used in the symbolist esthetic, 
will be heard and felt up and down the scale during the progress of the 
poem ; and as the trained listener hears a symphony and disengages the 
different instruments and motives, so the voices in the simultaneous poem 
will be heard together as harmony and understood separately as sense ; the 
listener must train himself to this ; the printed poem will have the same 
value as the musical score. The whole poem will be a dramatic expression of 
the life of this planet, quintessentialised by the genius of the poet. Such, it 
seems to me, is the main outline of what M. Barzun proposes to do; but 
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until he has published his new book, L’Universel Poéme, orphéide, en VII 
episodes (voix, rythmes, et chants simultanés), it will be impossible to say 
how far he can carry his ideas into praétice. If their realisation is possible, 
then poetry will become an art as rich as music, and still more complex, 
since, in addition to sound and emotion, it will deal with thought. It will 
also become, like music, an art requiring performers, or, for private enjoy- 
ment, a gramophone record : few will ever, I imagine, learn to read and 
enjoy the “ score.”’ But for a complete statement of M. Barzun’s esthetic, 
you must consult his essay, which, though confused and turbulent, is full of 
ingenious remarks. 


Reviews: Mercure de France-—May 1: M. Henry-D. Davray’s English Chronicle was de- 
voted to Georgian Poetry and to Poetry and Drama ; La Méridienne de Feu, poéme symphonique, 
P.-N. Roinard. May 16: translation of the suppressed passages of De Profundis, H.-D. Davray. 
June 1: Recettes pour la composition des volumes de vers, with examples, G. Duhamel. June 16: 
Disappearance of M. Remy du Gourmont. July 1: Reappearance of M. du Gourmont, Sonnets en 
Prose, XVi and XVII ; Sur la Mort de Léon Deubel, by G. Duhamel; L’Idylle V énitienne, Gabriel 
Soulages ; Van Gogh au Pays Noir, Louis Piérard ; M. Edouard Bertz continues the controversy 
over Walt Whitman’s burial started by Guillaume Apollinaire in April. July 16: Une Re- 
saissance Francaise, Georges le Cardonnel ; Sonnet en prose, Les Foréts,in M. R. de Gourmont’s 
twenty-ninth Lettre a ? Amazone. August 1: Second disappearance of M. Remy de Gourmont. 

La Nouvelle Revue Frangatse.—May : En Lisant Thucydide, Jean Schlumberger; En Serbie, 
Pierre de Lanux ; Poémes, Georges Chenneviere. July : Lettres a P Amie, Jules Renard. May-June, 
A. O. Barnabooth, ‘fournal dun Milliardatre, suite et fin, Valery Larbaud. May-June-July, Le 
Roman Aventure, Jacques Riviere. 

La Phalange.—May : La Gloire de Comacchio, conte, Maurice Renard. June: M. Charles 
Vildrac, Louis Thomas; Lettres de la Brousse, Robert Randau, André Rouveyre, Jacques Portal. 

Le Temps Présent. —Myy : A propos du roman sg tore contemporain, Jean-Marc Bernard. 
June: 4. D. de Segonzac, Jean Loew. June-July : L’ Autre Louise Colet (maitresse de Flaubert, 
Viétor Cousin, A. de Musset), Albert de Bersaucourt. 

Vers et Prose. —Jan.-Feb.-Mars : Diane de Poitiers, tragi-comédie en trois a¢tes, Maurice de 
Faramond ; Le Vieux Rot, tragédie nouvelle, Remy de Gourmont; 4talante en Calydon, A. C. 
Swinburne (Mme H. du Pasquier trad.). 

La Vie des Lettres.—July : L’Histoire d’une Vocation (Albert de Mun), Maurice Barrés; Le 
Dernier Suttee, La Ballade de la Pitié du Rot, Rudyard Kipling (trad. Georges Bazile) ; Les Poémes 
de PEpoque, Nicolas Beauduin ; De la Volonté chez Maurice Barrés, William Speth ; La Volonté 
religteuse des lettres contemporaines, jean Muller. 

L’Effort Libre.—June: Sur le Pont de Westminster, Wordsworth (Ch. Vildrac trad.) ; Léon 
Deubel, Ch. Vildrac, L’ Art Prolétarien, Marcel Martinet. 

Les Bandeaux POr. —May-June: L’ Attente, conte, René Arcos, A propos de Goethe, by Jules 
Romains, with a translation of an ode 4 Ja Lune ; Lucy Gray, ou Solitude, Wordsworth (trad. 
Frida Best et Ch. Vildrac) ; poems by Jouve, Castiaux, Dewailly. 

La Revue critique des Idées et des Livres—May 25: Une Femme de Lettres au XV* Siécle, 
Christine de Pisan, Jean Longnon. July 40: LArt de Francois Villon, Pierre Champion; Notes 
sur Quelques Critiques, Henri Clouard. July 25 : Les Legons de M. Romain Rolland, André Thérive, 
Lettres de Provence, Jean-Marc Bernard. 
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La Renaissance contemporaine.—May 10: La Psychologie féminine dans Pauvre des Freres 
Tharaud, Yvonne de Brault. June 10: La Vie et Intelligence (M. Bergson et Schopenhauer), 
Serge Evans. July 10: Le Mystére de la Mort dans le Théatre de Maurice Maeterlinck, Muriel 
Regniat. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS : Alcools, by Guillaume Apollinaire, with a portrait of the author © 
by Pablo Picasso ; Les Servitudes, by Philéas Lebesgue ; Les Beaux Fours, by Pierre Camo (M. de 
F.., 3.50 each) ; Les Campagnes en Marche, roman, by N. Bauduin ; Les Cheminots, drames de la 
-voie ferrée (Basset, 3.50 each) ; Anthologie des Poétes Nouveaux (Fi iguiére, 3.50); Le Député en 
Blouse, by Ernest Montusés (Les Cahters du Centre, Figuiére, 1.50) ; Bernadette, poéme pastoral, 
texte gascon et traduction francaise de l’Auteur, Philadelphe de Gerde (Nouv. Libr. Nationale, 
3.50) ; La Lumiere d’Hellas, by Léon Bocquet (Beffroi, 3.50). 

F. FLINT 
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“Hymn to the Sun” 


REVIEWS 
POEMS, by John Gould Fletcher. 


— Ihe Dominant City and Fool’s Gold. (Max Goschen, 2s. 6d. net and 3s. 6d. net.) The Book 
of Nature. (Constable, §s. net.) Vistons of Evening. (Erskine Macdonald, 3s. 6d. net.) Fire 


_ and Wine, (Grant Richards, 2s, 6d. net.) 


R. JOHN GOULD FLETCHER has published five volumes of verse this year. 
Somewhere he speaks with satisfaction of not having published his “teething 


: pains” ; yet these are presumably his first books, and they do not present an achieved 


style or character. Since they are personal without being very individual or revealing, 
it might be concluded that the greater part is experiment, in which the author has not 
been able to extend his powers to the full. In his poem “ To the Immortal Memory of 


Charles Baudelaire ’— 


Baudelaire, green flower that sways 
Over the morass of misery 
Painfully, for days on days, © 
Till it fails, without a sigh .. . 


he does no more than show that he has had acommon experience. Defiance, violence, 


ambition, seem the most natural qualities in the book. It is possible to suspect 
exaggeration in the defiance and violence, as when he speaks of the rain beating and 
wind howling round his grave: 


Like the rhymes and cries I have torn 
From my heart with desperate might. 


But the onions i is unquestionable, as when he writes to unwilling editor and pub- 
lisher : 


Who knows in acid-bitten bronze to scrape 
His thought, he need not fear to die unknown. 


and— | 
Now though I live or die, it matters not. 
I see great cliffs of granite clothed in sun, 
And up those cliffs I climbed apart, alone. 
It is enough. The rest of me can rot. 


The nature of the ambition is not quite clear. It may be ambition pure and simple, 
restless and unsatiable—ambition to be a great and admired man. He says in his 


Not as in grey northern regions, 

Where sad, sickly men put life itself to the question, 5 
Would I live, but in uttermost power : Bei 
Borne up, overwhelmed by thee ! 
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In more than one other place the ambition seems to be a desire chiefly for conspicuous : 
and tragic isolation, as in “ Failure” : 


Some fail because ae never choose to strive: .... 


But I have failed,—for I reject success,— 
Because success is the only failure I know: 
Far better death or madness. | 


The meaning is uncertain, but the ambitious drift is not. Once he compares his suffer- 
ings favourably with those of Christ. The tollowing is a stanza written in an inn in the 
St. Bernard Pass after breakfasting : 
Napoleon took his breakfast here, 
_ And after rode afar : 
Napoleon conquered Italy, 
, I wage internal war. | 
Whatever this ambition, it has isolated, tortured the author, to the point of inspiring 
this utterance on Fatigue: _ 


Sing, O ye poets, sing on, 
Of golden summer’s gales ; 

Of patented magic casements, 
And copyright nightingales ! 

’*Gainst all these harmless follies 
I do not stir up strife, 

I am only weary of two things, 
And these are—death and life. 


Yet ambition has not been a stern taskmaster. It has admitted into print a rather 
large number of poor rhymes, some thin sense, some impossible constructions, and 
even such tame and unskilful trickling as— 


Next the cherry from which song 
Shakes the white shower all day long, 
Ringing to stir the sluggish growth 
Of a thousand others bursting forth 
On the glowing green hillside, : 
Which becomes a mosaic pied, 
A vast galaxy of hues 
Whose perfume breezes catch and lose. 


Yet Mr. Fletcher has a wide acquaintance with literature. His ambition is certainly 
directed towards literature, and in the prelude to Fool’s Gold, he has prayed : 


Let me have strange new song, so that my soul 
May not grow sad and cold 
By the ashes of the old ; 

Let me have strange new song to rhyme and roll. 


He desires, and that violently, to be a great new poet. All his books, save The Domin- | 
ant City, show him more or less being tortured by this ambition, and by troubles con- eal 
netted with it, rather than striving to gratify it. The Dominant City is his greatest effort. 

It is an effort to present visible London, together with its effe&t on the poet’s spirit. 
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A verse from “ The Hoardings ” will help to define its modernity : 


Poet, do not vainly dream 

Of a past forgot for long; 

Let the wonderful hoardings stream 

In their splendour through your song. .. . 


Add to this a verse from “ Song of a Night ” : 


Last night I lay disgusted, sick at heart, 
‘ Beside a sodden woman of the street ; 

Who drowsed, oblivious of the dreadful mart, 
Her outraged body, and her blistered feet. . . . 


But he has not read the French poets for nothing. You see “ L’Eternel Luxure 
the picture of pleasure awakening at nightfall : 


Then pleasure, like a vast cat, stirs herself, 
And, yawning, stetches forth her velvet feet, 
To grasp the city in her long, curved claws. 


on ** London at Night ” you get “‘ Life and Death and Lust,” and also— 


A thousand chimney-stacks and more, 
Shatter the sky-line’s black brute jumble. .. . 


Sometimes the chimneys are not a mere black brute jumble, but— 


Blackened with grief, blistered with lust of life, 
Unconquerable and unconquered. . 


One idyll there is : “‘ Saturday Night—Horses going to Pasture ” 


Hark ! through the city, quiet, cool, and starred, 
Longing for sleep and for repose in dreams, 
Dull rattling hoofs in hundreds echo hard: 
The deep reverberant groundswell upward streams. 
Heavily the long cavalcade clatters and prances 
Through the dazzling glare of lamps, through shadows thickly scored ; 
The sound in a broken rhythm quivers and dances, 
As the ponderous bulks in irregular trot move forward. 
Man’s mighty slaves, now for a time set free, 

_ Pass from the city that they served so well, 
Churning to choppy waves its sombre sea, 
Beating harsh dissonances of farewell. 
Their steel-shod hoofs gleam bright as they move on 
_ To green-clad, silent pastures in the sun. : 


in 


If it is open to the imputation of being idyllic, it is artistically true and pleasant. 
But the total effect is of a sinister, multitudinous confusion, a less phantasmal “ City 
of Dreadful Night,” and of a solitary man’s brave attempt to make poetry of his 
observation, his reading, and his ambition. He succeeds in reminding us of sublime — 
impressions, ours and his own. He proves that he can do better than in the other 


EDWARD THOMAS 


four volumes. 
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POEMS. By John Alford. (Published for the Author at the Poetry Bookshop. 2s. net.) 


| a man knew England thoroughly, he would find rivers to which all our poets 
could be compared, and I wish I could meet such a man in order to learn a com- 
parison for Mr John Alford. I think it would be found among the chalk streams, not of 
the largest or of the swiftest, but certainly of the clearest. Reading, and rereading, and 
for the third time reading his twenty poems, I remember several things, such as: 


Whither over the downs, horseman, 
Whither over the dowes ? 
‘Oh I have news to tell, stranger, 
Within the valley towns ”’ ; 
and a passage in the “‘ Love-song to Earth” beginning : 
When I was a boy thou wast ever with me... 
and ending, : 
Even now I know that my strength is measured. 
I am as a river in April, 
Full with snow-water. | 
But in a little while is the might of the waters dwindled, 
And its face wrinkled with stones; __ 


and especially this poem : 
Sing not of love, boy-bard ! The string is worn 
With o’ermuch use too thin upon the lyre, ’ 
That were thy unskilled hand to touch, ’twould tear, 
And on the waiting air 
Thy music with discordant twang expire. 


Sing in full-hearted youth those other songs 
That need no plaintive lay, within the whole 
Of these thy earth and sky, thy streams, thy trees, 
Awakening harmonies ; 
The simple unversed chantings of thy soul. 


But I remember better still the general clearness and freshness, allied to a tem- 
perate and thoroughly digested vocabulary and a use of metre that is natural, neither 
revolutionary nor stale. Few of the poems reach completeness, fewer still culmination. 
One alone, called “‘ Creation,” is too abstra¢t as well as too common to have taken on 
these qualities of clearness and freshness. Elsewhere they are so pervasive that the 
lack of completeness and culmination is not a painful one. They are prelusive tunings 
perhaps impossible to complete. Their freshness is that of a little before sunrise, cool 
and blithe and yet solemn. Their kinship to Blake and some Elizabethans is due at 
least as much to a native spirit as to Mr Alford’s reading. But though incomplete it 
must not be supposed that the poems are-not expressive. Slight and brief as they are 
they present the elements of a modern charaéter. They give us some grounds for placing 
Mr Alford in the same circle as the Rupert Brooke of three or four years ago. Moreover, 
the love of earth is so well expressed as to define an individual as well as a type. 
Perfectly in harmony with the general freshness, this is the most attraétive and enjoy- 


able thing in the book. | 
| EDWARD THOMAS 
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STEPS TO PARNASSUS, AND OTHER PARODIES AND DIVERSIONS ; THE 


THREE HILLS, AND OTHER POEMS. By J. C. Squire. (Latimer, 3s. 6d. each.) 


FTER reading Mr Squire where he is serious in one volume and where he is 
humorous. in another we confess to having sometimes been amused when we 
should have been thrilled and exalted, and wearied when we should have been 
amused. On an attempt to analyse this phenomenon some causes appear which should 
acquit us of any deliberate perversity. Mr Squire begins with a parody of Maeterlinck 
which is tame and dull compared with the one in Punch many years ago, and the 
delicious “‘ Football Match” in Misfits. “ Epigrammatic Comedy,” again, is a sad 
work, difficult to laugh with or at, and among many poor plays given in recent years 
none seem to have been quite so futile as to suffer kinship with this caricature. 
*“‘ Euripides Up-to-date ” deals a shrewd blow or two at Professor Gilbert Murray, 
but by trailing away into Swinburnian cadences blurs the clearness of the effect. The 
skit on Mr Galsworthy has one excellent line in the stage directions, a palpable hit, as 
the modern dramatist puts some of his best stuff into these. | 
“Our Genial Rustics ” is the best of the series, and reads as if the author enjoyed 
writing it, so that the humour is much less forced. The hints to poetasters are perhaps 
waste of time, because the writers aimed at, who supply the verse of popular maga- 
zines, do not fall within the scope of literary criticism. The parody of Mr Masefield, 
though too long-drawn, is shrewd and agreeable. This passage covers much of the 
ground : 


Even the baby James, for instance, 

Had killed a man without assistance : } 
And several more in divers ways 

Had striven to sing their Maker’s praise. 


Some of the Imaginary Reviews provoke a smile, but “ Steps to Parnassus ” will not 
take rank with the really good parodies, and it is a genre which must succeed or 
fail altogether. ‘‘ Borrowed Plumes,” “ The Pocket Ibsen,” and “ The Christmas 
Garland ” restore one’s appetite for this form of diversion. 

There ate moments of genuine merriment in “ The Three Hills.” One enjoys the 
lines out of Tree-Tops ” 


O ferocious, O despairing, 

In huddled isolation faring 

‘Through a scattered universe, 

Lost coins from the Almighty’s purse. 


The “ Memorial” to Francis Thompson has entertaining passages: 


Not all was for thy learning, 

Nor any mortal’s else ; 

Only for thy discerning 

Sporadic syllables 

Of those supernal glances 

Coffer of which her marble countenance is. 
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Yet vain was not the adventure, 

Reluctant though the prize: 

Thou gainedst a debenture 

On the fringe of Beauty’s eyes. } 


Are any of the intended parodies in “ Steps to Parnassus ” more amusing ? 

In spite of these lapses Mr Squire’s original verse is interesting and suggestive. He 
has ideas, metrical skill, and verbal felicity. This stanza is a good example of sense and 
rhythm artfully blended to create the desired mood : 


Gently the petals fall as the tree gently sways 

That has known many springs and many petals fall 

Year after year to strew the green, deserted ways, 

And the statue, and the pond, and the low, broken wall. 


“The Roof” is a good poem: it has direétness, simplicity, and a sort of glowing 
delight in the beauty of impressions received which should arouse a ready response in 
sensitive minds. Mr Squire enjoys slipping across the border dividing the Seen from 
the Unseen, but he does not handle his elusive material at present so convincingly as 
does Mr Rupert Brooke. Mr Squire shows that he is awake to what he calls “ intima- 
tions that touch us with warm, misty fingers.” It would not be surprising if he suddenly © 
made fine poetry of them. It is to be hoped that he will make this his goal in preference 
to piling up more “ Steps to Parnassus.” Whether successful or not, the effort is more 
valuable. 


J. GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Austin Dobson. (Kegan Paul. 1913. 6s. net.) 


T a time when there is much noise and dust arising from the picks of those 

opening new “claims” in the land of poetry, it is restful to examine some 
specimens of the wrought metal dug from an older mine, and among these the poems 
of Austin Dobson show both delicate and restrained workmanship. 

The poems may represent only one type of sound—that of the spinet ; but it must 
not be forgotten that the spintt has many notes and conan, nor that Mr. Austin 
Dobson is an excellent performer on the instrument. 

In a volume containing nearly three hundred poems, one is almost bound to find 
some repetition as well as some inequality, and there are quite a number included 
which do nothing but detraét from the masterpieces, merely by causing a monotony. 

An author does no good to his most successful work by becoming its first imitator. 

In the simple, unstudied expression of the first five poems in the book, there is 
teal charm and true feeling ; in most of the “‘ Poems in Porcelain ” there is satire of the 

“ sword-point ” order that voices the period as if the author had actually written in 
it; and here, as regards the longer poems, it is well to draw a line; what follow are 
the expressions of another ti: and for this distinction there appear to be several © 
reasons. 

In the first place, the sentiment is carried somewhat to excess; it is the mid- 
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Victorian outlook of things applied to the eighteenth century, an atmosphere of 
Teutonic prettiness which permeated into the farthest crannies of Victorian things. 

A more important cause is that the eighteenth century is not fairly represented. 
It is the century and nothing but the century, but it is not the whole century. Only 
one side is demonstrated, the reader is screened from truth, educated on the “ shel- © 
tered home system,” so to speak, and the period, being expurgated, is also emasculated. 

In that hideous age of poverty, lust, and cruelty, Mr Dobson is as oblivious to 
the real humanity as any courtier of the last three Louis, and it has been a strange 
coincidence that every period of intense luxury and-external beauty has held a 
ghastly, unhealed plague-spot under its flowers and silks. 

In this volume all such is intentionally neglected, and in consequence, the emascula- 
tion of the century becomes the emasculation of the poems. 

It is, however, in the series of poems entitled “ Essays in Old Fréach Forms ” that 
Mr Dobson’s work shows to the greatest advantage. These graceful turns and 
devices, so hard to achieve in English owing to the scarcity of rhymes, exactly suit 
the delicacy of his muse, and it is doubtful if the triolet has ever been fashioned so 
appropriately or with such a delightful blending of form and subject as it appears 
in this book. 

With the more complicated forms, Mr Dobson somewhat resembles a juggler 
throwing balls of various colours ; sometimes the effort is sustained, sometimes he 
_ makes a slip and the entertainment collapses. So the “ Ballade of the Pompadour’s 
Fan ” is a masterpiece, while on the next page is the cumbrously rhymed and far- 
fetched “* Ballade of Queen Elizabeth.” | 

Looking at the whole volume, it succeeds as decorative work, but fails from lack 
of purpose or vigour ; it suggests at philosophy, hints at sorrow and joy, but with- 
out misery or rapture, carrying its art, as it were, across a fan. 

So often Mr Dobson’s poetry, like the painting of twenty years ago, is made sub- 
servient to some anecdote or becomes an appendage to history or literature. Litera- 
ture uses its popularity to become the great bully of the arts, forcing its way into the 
domain of painting and poetry and laying siege continually to music and sculpture ; 
it therefore behoves the artist to repress all encroachments if he would keep his art 
pure, remembering that the easily gained appreciation of the instant, which is the 
temptation offered, grows stale, and eventually distasteful to the artist himself. 

James, Thompson accused Tennyson of carving magnificent caskets in ivory, 
which, he said, must be looked at merely as ~_ stood, since they contained nothing 
of any importance. 

With Mr Austin Dobson a parallel accusation must take the form of saying that 
the story contained in many of the caskets causes its beholders to be perfe€tly con- 
tented without troubling to look at the caskets themselves, and that, without the 
excuse, as in the case of Browning or Byron, of any great thought or truth. 


TREVOR BLAKEMORE 
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EVE AND OTHER POEMS. By Ralph Hodgson (At the Sign of Flying Fame, 45, 
Roland Gardens, London, S.W. 6d. ; or large paper, with hand-coloured decora- 


tions, 2s. 6d.) 


M&s RALPH HODGSON was one of the poets who were missed from the Anthology 
of Georgian Poetry. He had published one book before King George’s time, and 
since that about a dozen of his poems had appeared in The Saturday Review. One of 
these, “‘ To Deck a Woman,” a passionate, an astonishing poetic pamphlet addressed 
to men and angels, on the matter of plumage as headgear, was of such dispro- 
portionate length for a weekly as to draw attention to the poet and to an editor’s 
confidence. Neither love of fame nor love of birds has persuaded the author to 
republish it. But now, by a very happy collaboration with a printer and the artist, 
_ Mr Lovat Fraser, two of these poems from The Saturday Review have been revived in 

an appropriate form, consciously yet prettily modest. The poems, ‘‘ Time, you old 
Gipsy Man ” and “ Eve,” were in any case quite remarkably readable. They lacked 
all weight of mere words, of undigested thought, of anical rhythm. Their 
present homely and friendly form puts nothing between their beauty and the reader, 
and in the last few months they have been giving/fmany a pleasure like that of the 
ballads which were sold in the street and stuck about inn walls two hundred years - 
ago. Without too much insisting on the form it must be pointed out that it really 
has helped these blithe poems to communicate their pure and unique charm. No 
other page but Mr Lovat Fraser’s could have been so favourable, for example, to the 


opening of “ Time ” : 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
— Will you not stay, 
Put up your caravan 

Just for one day? 


All things I’ll give you 
Will you be my guest, 
Bells for your jennet 

Of silver the best, 
Goldsmiths shall beat you 
A great golden ring, | 
Peacocks shall bow to you, 
Little boys sing, 

Oh, and sweet girls will 
Festoon you with May: 
Time, you old gipsy, 

Why hasten away ? 


It is difficult to think of Eve and the serpent, a _— and rustic Eve flower- 
gathering in a mak English paradise,— 


Picture that orchard sprite, 
Eve, with her body white, 
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Supple and smooth to her- 
Slim finger tips, 
Wondering, listening, 
Listening, wondering, 

Eve with a berry 
Half-way to her lips, ... 


without remembering the joy of meeting her on this homespun page. One of the 
sweetest voices of this age sings its happiest in these clear, light, rapid verses. They 
recall what poetry was before Keats and Tennyson had so adorned it that it could 
run and sing too seldom, when words were, and more often than they now are, dis- 


solved and hidden in the beauty which they created. 
| EDWARD THOMAS 


THE FLUTE OF SARDONYX. By Edmund John. (Herbert Jenkins. 3s. 6d.) 


T is difficult to be polite to Mr John. He irritates one so with his affections, his 

striving after passion, and his sensualism. As a matter of faét, there is scarcely a 
bit of passion in the book; only a great striving and monotonous longing for it. Dow- 
son could do the kind of thing that Mr John attempts, with some success. One felt a 
certain sensitiveness in him for all the regalia of love—roses, wine, desire, colour, 
kisses—but Mr John bandies these things about with too great an unconcern to 
impress us. At present he convinces us that he has experienced little if any passion at 
all, and that he has failed to make poetry of his imagination. The book is stuffed with 
stale clichés dulled with incessant use, such as “‘ dead desire.” ‘* Youth,” “ Hope,” 
“ Life,”’ “* Death ” (with capitals), etc., wanton in Omarian profusion through the 
pages. By the way, what exactly is this celebrated “‘ dead desire” ? 


The bitter loveliness of dead desire— 


the poet writes, without stopping to think. If he means extinguished love, how is it 
bitter if. it no longer exists ? Conceivably its memory might be, or it might be bitter 
if it still existed and remained unsatisfied. 

Mr John can write good description on the lines of Wilde’s “ Sphinx,” as the follow- 
ing verse from “‘ Salome ” shows : 


Seven bronzéd braziers starred with chalcedon, 

* And set with sards that pale flames leap upon, 
Rise from the scents and shadows that lie strewn 
In phantasies on the dim ground and cling 
About the topaz-crested cusps that fling 
Fierce tongues of sweet sick fire up to the moon. 


But on the whole, apart from a few happy epithets and good lines, Mr John sug- 


gests too much a kind of poetic Elinor Glynn for us to consider ourselves in his debt. 
E. S. 
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SIMON DEAN. By Sandys Wason. (Matthews, Is. net.) 


; | would be well if all first volumes were as modest in size and appearance as this: 
twelve poems in all, occupying thirty-two small pages between plain brown boards. 

“Simon Dean ”’ itself is a short narrative poem of a miracle which happened to 
*‘ daft Simon,” a village lad. It is interesting to find such a subject treated in the 
manner of Mr Masefield. “‘ The Everlasting Mercy,” it is true, was concerned with a 
Christian conversion ; but its interest was not religious, whereas this poem is essentially 
so. There are conversational passages which could not have been written without the 
suggestion of “ Dauber,” or “‘ The Widow in the Bye Street; ” as, for instance, the . 
following : 

“‘T sent for you,” he said, “* to know if you 

Had anything to ask before I went, 

Where you can ask me nothing.” Simon bent 


And held his breath a minute while he thought : 
“‘ There is one Thing I’d dearly long to have, 
The Holy Thing you said I did not ought 

To have, not yet awhile,” he said. “‘ God save 
Your grammar, boy ! Well, run and get ” pen, 
It’s on the table in the window. ” 


The effect of this combination of religion and unaffected colloquialism is to give a very 
striking picture ot the intimate attitude of a simple mind towards the Christ—the 
obvious object of its adoption. The author has unfortunately embodied in his poem 
most of Mr Masefield’s faults as well as his virtues, as in rhyming “ handkerchief ” 
and “ search if.” But many of the verses are strikingly effective. We quote those that 


open the narrative: 


From the square crown upon its granite tower 
Down to its granite roots below the vaults 

Daft Simon knew Saint Lazarus, root and flower, 
‘Daft Simon knew its beauties and its faults, 

Daft Simon knew Saint Lazarus, every stone, 
Flesh of his flesh it was, bone of his bone. 


Simon had seen his old playmates draw near 
And take the Sacred Host ; and Simon tried 
To learn the Acts of Love and Hope and Fear, 
And why “ they ” let good Christ be crucified. 
Simon might blow and serve and cense and ring 
But Simon might not eat the Holy Thing. 


There are other good things in the book besides the title-poem, potable * The 
Leper’s Christmas ” and “The Ballad of the Sword,” in which the manner of the 
ancient ballad is adopted. | 

Though Mr Wason affects now one form and style, now another, he has succeeded 
in imbuing his book as a whole with a very distinét er Shall not that 


suffice ? 
J. A. 
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IN LAVENDER COVERS. By Dermot Freyer. (Glaisher, Is. net.) 


M& FREYER is a poet who knows well his own limitations. A perception of so 
much immediately inclines. the critic favourably towards him, and limited 
expectations are suitably rewarded. The reader of this book will not find any pieces 
on the larger scale : he will find nothing to make him hold his breath. On the other 
hand, he is spared mock pathos, ranting tragedy, cloudy mysticism, or any crude 
attempt at ‘‘ new forms.” These poems are, at their best, little water-colour sketches, 
pleasurable moments ; at their worst, they never sink lower than amiable common- 


place. Mr Freyer has a gift for colours : 


From bough to bough a faint grey mist © 
Clings, like a giant spider’s-web : 
And life is at its lowest ebb, 

And fearful of the last long tryst. 


Yet look you, where the dark elms frown, 
A small blue-coated boy at play, 
Leaps, laughs, and blows the hours away 
From clocks of dandelion-down. 


And again : 


The lawns are white : the daisies cover 
The grass, like summer snow ; 
And by the sleepy water’s flow 
White hawthorn boughs bend over. 


The chestnut boughs are white with bloom ; 
And oh! my heart is light 
As I sit flooded in the white 

Warm sunshine of my room. 


Such verses are a real pleasure to read because Mr Freyer has confined himself to the 
things he has seen and to such emotion as he can adequately express. His technique, 
while lacking variety, is admirably meticulous, and no shoddy line escapes his careful 


ear. 
E. B. S. 


PILGRIMAGE OF GRACE. Arthur Shirley Cripps. (B. H. Blackwell, 2s. 6d. net.) 


HESE verses have been written on a mission in Mashonaland, and concern the folk 
with whom the author comes in contact in his work, or the country he has left 
behind to undertake it. Mr Cripps interests us most when he writes of South Africa 
and the South Africans, whether white or black. Throughout all these verses there 
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is a strong feeling for the native races, and the motive is frequently one of denunciation 
of British treatment, both by individuals and by the Government. 


Hearken the prophets in their chorus bland,— 

* Arise and shine, for now thy light is come! ” 
“Go up and prosper and possess thy home! ” 

“‘ Eat of the fruits of this, thy pleasant land ! 2 
No patriot I, if these true patriots be, 

I loved my land, her freedom’s fixity, 
Too well to love her change. | 
Her praise they speak 
From Holy Writ. From Holy Writ I seek 

Fierce mournful words to fit her fame’s decay : 

Till she undo that wrong she does to-day,— 

“‘ Give her dry breasts and a miscarrying womb!” I pray. 


This, like many other pieces in the book, might be better poetry if it were not quite 
so direct. But then Mr Cripps does not-start with the simple intention of writing 

is A. 


VALDIMAR: A Poetic Drama, by Ronald Campbell Macfie. (Erskine Macdonald. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


N these times, when we so often discard all semblance of form in our poetry, it is 


perhaps futile to wrangle about its exact classifications. Still, when a man calls 
his work a “‘ poetic drama ”’ he probably intends it for the stage, and he invites dra- 
matic criticism. V aldimar contains much poetry, occasional fine poetry, but it is not a 
= drama. Poetry demands conciseness and beauty of language, and it demands 
yalso rich imagination. These qualities Dr Macfie possesses. Drama, on the other hand, 
“ requires fertility and interplay of incident, symmetry of construction, cumulative 
climax, and an imagination curbed to meet the necessities of performance. These are 
lacking in V.aldimar. Had Dr Macfie been content to make his play a dramatic poem, 
and couched it in epic or narrative form, he would have avoided producing a work 
full of defects as a play, and at the same time would have given free rein to his skill 
and inspiration as a poet. The principal feature of the dramatic a¢tion—Valdimar’s 
conversion to the Christian faith and his renunciation of the pagan creed of wine and 
blood—is introduced far too often and at too great length to allow of that variety and 
surprise that drama must have. This is the outstanding example of many similar faults 
in construction that mar the work from this point of view. Again, one may pick out Aét 
II. scene 2, whose substance would be admirable in a narrative poem. It is intolerable 
as a dramatic scene, especially when it is regarded as the part of a whole. It is perhaps 


absurdly elementary to recommend Dr Macfie to improve his constru¢tion by an in-. 


timate study of the stage, of the great poetic dramas, and indeed of common or garden 
modern plays ; but without the power of knitting scene with scene, character with 
character, motive across motive, he lavishes in vain his flaming words and nervous 
imagination on such a dramatic theme as this. He has woven with the richest tissues 
a tapestry of imperfect design. That is not permissible. | 

B. W. 
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THE QUIET SPIRIT. By J. S. Muirhead. (Blackwell, 2s. 6d. net.) 


R MUIRHEAD is not yet a great poet ; on the evidence of this book, it is not 
possible even to prediét futrvr- greatness for him. But he has a freshness and 
modesty combined with a poetic spi. .t which make the reader hopeful indeed. Like all 
other young men of the best sort, he has chosen his master—Keats. We hardly know if 

this be a good choice. Keats is more likely to overwhelm Mr Muirhead than the 


- amiable William Browne of Tavistock was likely to overwhelm Keats, but a sign of 


this particular note in poetry is rare at this moment, and may be weleomed—with 
qualifications. As examples of Mr Muirhead’s power of sensuous is expression we quote 
a few lines taken at random : 
The place 
Where lay their basket full of pleasant food, 
Soft creamy scones and honey in the comb, © 
And strawberries that hid in lettuce leaves: 


And again : 
The sand, as he went with his little feet bare, 
Welled warm between his toes. 


And : 
Before his cave the lawn ran out a little 
All sweet with bracken and with fine-spun grass; 
But where the land came gently to the lake, 
There shining blaeberries full thickly grew, 
And made a springy bed among the trees. 


Taken asawhole, the book is thin: Mr Muirhead’s emotions are not very powerful; and 
the classical poems show rather a literary appreciation of the myths than any attempt 
to express personal experience. 'n avoiding the errors of modern taste Mr Muirhead 
has more than once fallen into the banalities of outworn fashion. He appears to have 
little power of self-criticism. It is clear that he has imagination, which is suddenly 
manifest, as in the following little poem : 


Every night the moon doth lead 

The pale sea-waters in to feed ; 

Every day the barréd shore 

Brims with the wrack of ocean’s store ; 
Yet may the sands no increase see, 
And the dull waves still hungered be : 
So, tho’ the worlds my garners fill, 

I gather and am empty still. 


Mr Muirhead’s work is not yet of positive importance, but it is interesting and, 
assuming that he has the necessary vigour of emotion and intelle¢t, strict discipline 
will produce something very well worth reading in his next book. 

E. B. 5. 
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SONGS FROM LEINSTER. By W.M. Letts. (Smith, Elder & Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


HE uncultured classes of any country seem children to the more cultured. 


Rightly or wrongly, also, we are used to regard the Irish folk as happy, humorous, — 


and altogether delightful children. Miss Letts writes from the point of view of one 
of the people, and so it is that, the more simple her subject, the more charming her 
verses and the deeper their truthfulness. The first, “‘Slum Study,” a “ retort 
courteous ” delivered from a window, is, perhaps, the most successful in the book. 


“‘T heerd,” she says, ‘“‘ they borrowed your two feet 
The time they wanted flagstones for the street. 
I thought I’d ask yourself ; now, was itso?” 


But, it must be confessed, the majority of the more serious poems leave one cold. 
The appeal to pity for “ the little childher in the street,” and “ the poor, who traipis 
in the bitter sleet,” do not inspire us with that conviction of reality essential to the 
appreciation of such poetry. 

So, while the humorous verses are constructed with a lightness of touch which en- 
dows them with much grace, the remainder lack the necessary intensity. The poems 
of the country and of wandering, if read in a town, are more than a little reminiscent 
of the country; but, read in the sun and the wind, amid the noises of bird and tree, 
they appear no more than dim memories of one who has long been a town-dweller. 
There is an ease about her metres which proves Miss Letts to be a conscientious 
worker ; indeed only this excuses the slightness of some of her poems. One of her 

happiest effects is in the final stanza from “ Irish Skies.” 


I wake to see the London streets, the sombre sky above. — 
God’s blessing on the far-off roads, and on the skies I love, 
Pearl feather, grey feather, wings of a dove. : 
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A LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH POETRY [ANNOTATED] 


An Ode to Bournemouth, and Other Poems. By Robert Calignoc. (Bell. 1s. net.) 

[The author assures us we shall find in his rhymes ‘“‘ something beyond this age” ; but we see 
no trace of it.] 

A Symphony, and Other Pieces. By A. E. J. Legge. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

[Mr Legge’s versification is varied, correct, and undistinguished. He handles his metres 
with an artisan-like, uninspiredjprecision. The philosophy of the book is flat, clear optimism, 
which is always on the point of being Browningesque, and never is. The pieces of natural 
description would be good if they had only a touch of animation. ] 

Chansons : Pompadour—Crinolines—M odernes—Montmartoises. By Avron Strawbridge. (Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d. net.) 
[Cried Philémon, impatient, “‘ Why cling ye so to me?” 
Responded she, more softly still, “I love thee, mon ami /” 
—Ah, the well | 
Much could tell— 
** Begone I will, ’tis after ten! ” 
“‘ Harsh Philémon,” sighed Philoméne. ] 


Dreams of Arcady. By O&tavia Gregory. (Erskine Macdonald. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Fire and Wine. By John Gould Fletcher. (Richards. 2s. 6d. net.) 

[Reviewed on p. 363.] | 
Fool’s Gold. By John Gould Fletcher. (Goschen. 3s: 6d. net.) 

[Reviewed on p. 364]. : 
Glimpses of the Unseen. By W. Robert Hall. (Mathews. 1s. net.) 
Grey and Gold. By Mrs Hugh Spender. (Erskine Macdonald. 2s. 6d. net.) _ 
Illusions and Realities. By J. A. Brooke. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 


Intercepted Letters. By Ian D. Colvin. (Alston Rivers. 1s. net.) . 
[Political skits in verse, reprinted from the daily papers. ] 
Les Chansons d’un Ingénu. By H. Cooper Pugh. (Century Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 
[These are the most dully ingenuous “ chansons ” it has ever been our misfortune to be asked 
to read. We are not even moved to laugh at them.] 
Lyrics, and Other Verses. By George Reston Malloch. (Mathews. 1s. net.) 
[The author has a keen ear for melody. His verses are unpretentious and pleasant, though not 
outside the ordinary range of lyricism in subject. ] 
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Maytime Songs. By Annie Matheson. (Goschen. 2s. 6d. net.) 
[Best when least ambitious, but never very good. The author has a nice sense of rhythm.] 


My Lady of Lavender, and Other Verses. By R. B. Fleming. (Drane. Is. net.) 


My Lady’s Book. By Gerald Gould. (Sidgwick. 2s. 6d. net.) 
[Mr Gould does not give us the impression of being a passionate lover. Hei is very gentle and not 
a little sentimental. These verses are insipid stuff. He will not preserve the reputation he 
has attained without something better. ] 
Mythological Rhymes. By Sir Reed Gooch Baggore. (F. Hodgson. 4s. net.) 
On Passive Service. By Margaret Lovell Andrews. (Goschen. 2s. 6d. net.) 
[The book takes its title from a series of poems to an absent lover fighting for the Allies against 
Turkey. Not very distinguished verse.] _ 


Oxford : a Tribute. By Sphinx. (Blackwell. 6d. net.) 
[Full of enthusiasm, but showing little sense of rhythm or care for language. ] 


Oxford : Newdigate Prize Poem. By M. Roy Ridley. (Blackwell. Is. net.) 


[The judges made a mistake ; or perhaps they are hampered by the traditions of the award. 
We are convinced that better poems must have been submitted.] 


Peacock Pie: a Book of Rhymes. By Walter De La Mare. (Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 
{Reviewed under Current English Poetry, p. 354.] 


Phyllistrata and Other Poems. By C. Cecil Roberts. (J. Clarke. 2s. 6d. net.) 
[Dull but honest versifying. It is a pity the author should allow his puDdlishers to print hyper- 
bolical notices from the Nottingham Guardian on the front cover of his book. They will 

only bring him ridicule. This subject is referred to at length in Varia.] 


Plain Themes : Verses. By Mary Gardner. Woodcuts by ~T Gardner. (Dent. 2s. net.) 
[Reviewed under Current English Poetry, p. 355.] 


Poems. By Dorothy Frances Gurney. (Newnes. §s. net.) 
[A few of these poems are dated from the eighties, but the author does not seem to have 
gained anything in power since then. Her verses are, in fact, insipid stuff. ] 


Poems. By Henrietta A. Huxley, with Three by Thomas Henry Huxley. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net.) 


[The verses of Mrs Huxley are certain to have a purely personal interest for a great many 


people. We approached those by Thomas Huxley with curiosity. It is irritating that 
scientific men should never be poets, as they are face to face with depths of which the 
trained poet has usually no conception. Of these depths Professor Huxley was one of 
the first (in degree) to realise the mystery. Yet he did not succeed in proving himself an 
exception to the general rule.] 


Poems and Verses. By Clifford Kitchen. (Allen. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Poems. By Armel O’Connor. (Mary’s Meadow, Ludlow. §s. net.) 
{Mr O’Connor’s religious emotions have not resulted in very good poetry, but he occasionally 
shows keen appreciation for natural sights and sounds. There is one description of an early 
morning which is quite charming. We should have liked more verses of that kind.] 


Simon Dean. By Sandys Wason. (Mathews. Is. net.) 
[Reviewed on p. 372.] 


Songs from Leinster. By W. M. Letts. (Smith aiser. 2s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed on p. 376.] 
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Songs of a Buried City, with a Note on Matters Romano-British. By H. Lang Jones. (Dent. Is.net ) 
[Verses written with one eye on the schoolboy, in the hope that to him “ they may help to 
_ make certain things seem a little bit more real than before.”” An admirable end, but not 

one calculated to produce poetry, even as a by-product.] __ 


Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. By Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood. 6s. net.) 
[Reviewed under Current English Poetry, p. 351.] 
The Book of Nature, 1910-12. By John Gould Fletcher. (Constable. 5s. net.) 
[Reviewed on p. 363.] 
‘The City of the Five Gates. By James Rhoades. (Chapman. Is. net.) 
[The form of Francis Thompson, the phraseology of the hymn-book, and no inspiration 
whatsoever. | 
The Day of the Golden Chance, and Other Poems. By the Sow, Walter J. Mathams. (Gay & Han- 
cock. 2s. 6d. net.) 
[Platitudinous moralising. ] 


The Dilettante, and Other Poems. By A. G. Shirreff. "Blackwell Is. 6d. net.) 
[For the most part, clever light.verse in old French forms, with a Ballade of Contents. The 
skill in handling and the occasional satirical touch raise it above the ordinary level of such 


work, The attempts at more serious poetry are not so successful. ] 
The Dominant City, 1911-12. By John Gould Fletcher. (Goschen. 2s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed on p. 364.] 
The Elizabethan Voyagers, and Other Poems. By H. E. Kennedy and C. Michell. (Lynwood. 


Is. 6d. net.) 
[Contains the Trinity College (Dublin) Prize Poem of 1911. Chiefly patriotic verse.] 


The Feast of the Universe : Poems. By C. Goodwin. (Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The Flute of Sardonyx : Poems. By Edmund John. (Herbert Jenkins. 3s. 6d. net.) 

_ [Reviewed on p. 371.] 

The Golden Fourney to Samarkand. By James Elroy Flecker. (Goschen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

[Reviewed under Current English Poetry, p. 353.] 

The Hand in the Dark, and Other Poems. By Ada Cambridge. (Heinemann. 58. net.) 

{Moral verses which read quite pleasantly, and Nature-verses giving us pictures we have 
often seen before. It is almost depressing to think how many people can write verses of 

- an excellent technical standard without having anything of interest to say.] 
The Night Ride, and Other Verse. By Oswald H. Davis. (Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 

[A night journey by train, from London to the North, should possess fine poetic possibilities. 
Mr Davis has not made the best use of these ; his: ideas fail to arrest one, and his metre, 
though robust enough for his subject, is frequently very gauche if not actually faulty.] 

The Prince’s Pilgrimage. By L. Ann Cunnington. (De La More Press. §s. net.) 

[The title-poem is a kind of Morality. A prince seeks the maid Happiness, and, after failing to 
find her in the court of a king, or in a city, discovers her in the stable at Bethlehem. The 
thoughts expressed are commonplace, there is little construction, and the lyrics fail. The 
other poems are very ordinary in matter and manner, and frequently inclined to be too 

sentimental. ] 


The Pursuit, and Other Poems. By Isobel Hume Fisher. (Maunsel. ts. net.) 


The"Scented Chamber, and Other Pogms. By Charles Cammell. (Humphreys. 3s. 6d. net.) 
[Sentimental sensualism.] 
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The Three Hills, and Other Poems. By J. C. Squire. (Latimer. 3s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed on p. 367.] 
Valley Song and Verse. By William Hutcheson. (Glascow : Fraser Asher. Is. net.) 
[This book is remarkable in that the English poems are better than the Doric. “ The Last 
Parting,” though rather too much like a drawing-room ballad, is quite good. Mr. 
Hutcheson occasionally falls into the worst variety of provincial newspaper — 


Verses. By P. A. H. (Heffer. 1s. net.) 
[Sentimental rubbish of the worst order. ] 


Visions of the Evening. By John Gould Fletcher. (Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed on p. 363.] 
Voces Clamantis. By H. B. (Blackwell. Is. net.) 


REPRINTS AND COLLECTED EDITIONS 


Canzoni and Ripostes of Ezra Pound, whereto are appended the Complete Poetical Works of T. E. 
Hulme. (Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) . 

Chaucer : The Canterbury Tales. Illustrated after Drawings by W. R. Flint. 3 vols. (P. L. Warner 
Boards, £7 17s. 6d.; limp vellum, £9 9s.) 

Daily Bread. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. New Edition in one vol. (Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Erebus. By Evangeline Ryves. New Edition, with a Prefatory Note. (Mathews. Is. 6d. net.) 

Persone and Exultations of Ezra Pound. (Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Poems. By Alice Meynell. Large-paper Edition. (Burns & Oates. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Poems. By Jean Ingelow. (Milford. 2s.) 3 

Poems of William Wordsworth. Selected and edited by William Knight. (Thin — Classics. 
Simpkin. 3s. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Milton : English Poems. From the Edition of the Very Rev. H. C. Beeching. (Milford. Is. net.) 

Milton : Poems. (World’s Classics, Milford. 1s. net; leather, 1s. 6d. net.) | 

Salt-water Ballads. By John Masefield. Reissue. (Mathews. 38. 6d. net.) 

Shakespeare : Hamlet. Edited by G. P. Baker. (The Tudor Shakespeare, Macmillan. 1s. net.) 

Shakespeare : King Henry IV, Part I. Edited by A. J. F. Collins. (Clive. 2s.) 

Shakespeare : Sonnets and A Lover’s Complaint. (The Tudor Shakespeare. Macmillan. 1s. 

Shakespeare : The Tempest. Edited by A. R. Weekes and F. Allen. Junior Edition. (Cli 

Shakespeare : Works. Savoy Edition. Newly edited, with an Introduétion. (Eyre. 3s. 

The Children’s Tennyson. Arranged for Reading and Recitation in’ Children’s Se ls, etc. 
(Macmillan. 6d.) 

The Coming of Arthur, the Passing of Arthur. Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by C. B. Wheeler. Is. Ditto, with « “Enid, ” by the same Editor. 2s. 
(H. Frowde, vendon Press.) | 

The Play of Hamlet. Shakespeare. (W. Collins. 7d. net.) 

The Poetaster by Ben Fonson, and Satiromastix by Thomas Dekker. Edited . G. H. Penniman. 


(D. C. Heath. 3s. net.) 
The Rivals. R. B. Sheridan. Edited by T. Balston; with Goldsmith’s The Good-natured Man. 


Edited, with Introduétion and Notes, by G. G. Whiskard. (Frowde: Clarendon Press. 


3s. 6d.) 
The Song of Songs, edited as a Dramatic Poem. By William Walter Cannon. With Introduction, 


Revised Translation, and Excursuses. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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Ulysses and Colinabue: Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by H. E. Notcutt. (Macmillan. Is.) 
Verses and Carols : Selected. By E. M. Dawson. (Skeffington. 3s. 6d: net.) 
William Wordsworth ; Poems. 1807. 2 vols. (Frowde : Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


‘COLON IAL 
Yet, Other Verses. Grant Hervey. Melbourne. 3s. 6d. net.) 


AMERICAN 
' The Inner Garden. By Horace Holley. (Sherman, French : Boston. $1 net.) te ' 


FRENCH REPRINTS IN ENGLAND 
Odes et Ballades, Les Orientales. Victor Hugo. (Nelson. Is. net.) 


| ANTHOLOGIES 


A Book of Ballads for Boys and Girls. Seleéted by J. C. Smith. and G. Soutar. (Milford : Clarendon 
Press. Is. 4d. net.) 

American Poems: 1625-1892. Selected and edited, with Illustrations and Explanatory Notes 
and a Bibliography. (Camb. Univ. Press. 6s. net.) 

Divine Love in Sickness : a Collection of Devout Thoughts in Prose and Poetry. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Lilian Street. (Skeffington. 2s. net.) 

English Literature in Prose and Verse. From Chaucer to Bunyan. Compiled by Edith L. Elias. i 
(Harrap. 1s. 3d. net.) 

Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan Age. Edited by A. H. Bullen. (Pocket-book Series. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. Is.) 

Lyrics from the Song-books of the Elizabethan Age. Edited by A. H. Bullen. (Pocket-book Series. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. Is. net.) 

Poems of A€tion. Selected by V. H. Collins. (Milford : Clarendon Press. 1s. 6d. net.) 

The Rectter’s Second Treasury of Verse : Serious and Humorous. Compiled and edited by Ernest 
Pertwee. (Routledge. 3s. 6d. net.) 


TRANSLATIONS 


Euripides : Rhesus. Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with Explanatory Notes by Gilbert 
Murray. (Allen. 2s. net; sewed, Is. net.) 
Theocritus, Bion and Moschus. Translated into English Verse by Arthur S. Way. (Cambridge 


University Press. §s. net.) / 
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The Song of Roland. Translated into English Verse by Arthur S. Way. (Cambridge University 


Press, 4s. net.) 
The Vision of Pers the Plowman. Translated by K. M. Warren. (New Edition. E. Arnold. 2s. 6d. 


| net.) 
Translations from Catullus. R. Kennard Davis. With an Introduétion. (Bell. 3s. net.) 


DRAMA 


Ann: a Comedy in Three Ad?s. By Lechmere Worrall. (S. French. Is. net.) 

Cyrus (according to Dinon, 460 8B.c.): a Fabulous Tragedy in Prologue and Four Ac?s. J. M. 
Hodgkins. (Long. 2s. ‘6d. net.) 

Elizabeth Cooper : a Comedy in Three Acts. By George Moore. (Maunsel. 2s. net.) 

Fredegonde, Queen of the Franks : a Chronicle Play in Five Acts. By John Clark. (Simpkin. 38. 6d. 
net.) 

Horace Walpole : a Romantic Drama in Four Acts. By Gustave Simonson. (Allen. 2s. net.) 

Plays. Vol. I. By August Strindberg. (F. Palmer. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Plays. Vol. II. By August Strindberg. (F. Palmer. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Divine Gift: a Play in Three Ad?s. By Henry Arthur Jones. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Emancipation : a Play in Three Aé?s. By Leonard Inkster. (Sidgwick. Is. 6d. net.) 

The Green Cockatoo, and Other Plays. By Arthur Schnitzler. (Gay & Hancock. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Intruder: a Play. By Maurice Maeterlinck. (Gowans & Gray. 6d. net.) 

The“ Mind the Paint” Girl : a Comedy in Four Ac?s. By Arthur Pinero. (Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net ; 
sewed, Is. 6d. net.) 

Womenkind : a a in One Act. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, (Nutt. Is. net.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Trac? on the Present State of English Pronunciation, from Essays and Studies by Members of 
the English Association, 1910. (Milford: Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Byron and his Poetry. By William Dick. (Poetry and Life Series. Harrap. Is. net.) 

Divine Discontent. By James Guthrie. (Fellowship Books. Batsford. 2s. net.) 

Friendship. By Clifford Bax. (Fellowship Books. Batsford. 2s. net.) 

German Epics Retold. Edited with Notes, German Questions, and Vocabulary, by M. B. Holley. 
(Harrap. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Lessons in Prose and Verse Composition. By W. J. Addis. (Dent. Is. 4d.) 

Longfellow and his Poetry. By Oliphant Smeaton. (Poetry and Life Series. Harrap. Is. net.) 

Lowell and his Poetry. By William Henry Hudson. New Edition. (Poetry and Life Series. 
Harrap. Is. net.) 

Oscar Wilde : a Critical Study. By Arthur Ransome. (Popular Edition. Methuen. Is. net.) 

Oscar Wilde: a Study of the Man and his Work. By R. Thurston Hopkins. New Edition. (Lyn- 
wood. 2s. net.) 

Prolegomena to the Study of the Later Irish Bards, 1200-1500. By E. C. Quiggin. (British Academy : 
Milford. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet : a New Commentary. With a Chapter on First Principles. By Wilbraham 
F. Trench. (Smith, Elder. 6s. net.) 
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Shakespeare in the Theatre. By William Poel. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 5s. net.) 

Springtime. By C. J. Tait. (Fellowship Books : Batsford. 2s. net.) 7 

Tennyson and his Poetry. By R. Brimley Johnson. (Poetry and Life Series. Harrap." 1s. net.) ™ 

Ten More Plays of Shakespeare. By Stopford A. Brooke. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Country. By Edward Thomas. (Fellowship Books. Batsford. 2s. net.) 

The Foy of the Theatre. By Gilbert Cannan. (Fellowship Books. Batsford. 2s. net.) 

The Play of To-day: Studies in Play Strud?ure for the Student and Theatre-goer. By Elizabeth 
R. Hunt. (Lane. §s. net.) 

The Quest of the Ideal. By Grace Rhys. (Fellowship Books. Batsford. 2s. net.) 

The Poetry Review. Vol. I. January-December, 1912. (Poetry Bookshop. Ios. 6d. net.) 

{he Religious Drama. By Gordon Crone. Illustrated. (The Arts of the Church. Mowbray. Is. 6d. 


net.) 
William Morris: a Study in Personality. By Arthur Compton. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.) 


~ 


VERSE IN THE DAILIES AND WEEKLIES 


R KIPLING’S poem “ France” in the Morning Post for June 27th calls for 
special consideration. It is quite in the author’s later style, and exhibits all 
the faults of his “‘ semi-official ”? poems. This manner is too jocose for a ceremonial 
‘ ode, too rhetorical and empty for a genuine expression of feeling. Cold analysis shows 
- it up in an unhappy light. “ Striétest judge of her own worth ”—this is no apt de- 
scription of France. The portrayal of the two nations as continual enemies from their 
origin till now, when they are joined in eterna] comradeship in “ the linked and 
_ steadfast guard set for peace on earth,” is mere leader-writing quackery. England 
and France have drawn together whenever, as now, they have both feared a third 
Power. A poem complimentary to another country which will not stand the tests 
of history and common sense has no reason for existence. It is better to have our 
leading articles in prose and anonymous. Mr Kipling would have been the worst 
possible choice for Poet Laureate, since in ceremonial poems he has not the dignity 
and gravity which may partially make up for want of depth and insight. This at- 
tempt, compared with Meredith’s odes, is an empty salutation, a thoughtless greeting 
which is no true compliment. | 
The most remarkable poem which has appeared in the weeklies during the past 
quarter is Mr E. N. da C. Andrade’s “ The Little Dance,” in the New Witness for 
July roth. The atmosphere of the weekly review is not usually suitable to lyric 
poetry. Mr Andrade’s poem has the air of having appeared in that place by accident, 
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